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HE U.8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


far‘ Yes! 17 caxxor ‘bE pextep—the slaveholding 


| seeunt to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
| SEOWRE THE PERPETCITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
‘staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—On 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the’name of persons . .. .. in fact, the oppressor repre+ 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thas con- 
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KEFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
j from the recent message of Gov. Adame to 
South Carolina :— 
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read 


Fars “'feady stated, that more slaves are neces- 

ti, . continuance of our monopoly in planta- 
i? } - * . 

to the enacts T believe that they are necessary 

» lll development of our whole round of ag- 


‘Gral and mechanical resources: that they 
Nes “essary to the restoration of the South to au 
bape t2 ot power in the General Government, per- 

» the very integrity of slave society, disturb 
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ed as it has heen by causes which have induced 
an undue proportion of the ruling race. To us 
have been committed the fortunes of this peculiar 
| form of society resulting from the union of anequal 
It hes vindicated its claim to the appro- 
hation of an enlightened humanity. It has eivil- 
ized and Christianized the African. It has exalted 
the white race itself to higher hopes and purposes, 
and it is perhaps of the most sacred obligation that 
we should give it the means of expansion, and 


| 
races, 


that we should press it forward to ® perpetuity of | 


progress. 

I have received ‘ Resolutions of the Legislature 
of New Hampshire in relation to the late aets of 
violence and bloadshed perpetrated by the Slave 
Power in the Territory of Kansas, and at the Na- 
tional Capital.’ In the exercise of a diseretion 
which [ think rightfally appertains to the Exeeu- 
tive department, [decline to lay these resolutions 
before your honorahle hodies. [ eare not what 
may he the theory of Sate intercommanication. 
1 will net submit to be made the medium of trans- 
mitting from any quarter an insult to my own 


State. The Constitution imposes no snch duty on 
the Exeeutive. The osage of the better days ol 
the Republie commands my respeet, bat it cannot 


reconcile me to nets of courtesy to those who wil! 
gloat in seeing the torch applied to our dwellings, 


und the knife to our throats. 


SELECTION 


LIPE AT THE WEST. 

Very few Eastern people have a correct ce 
tion of Western society, or the rapid pr 
of the West. The exultant » Eureka’ springs to 
the lips of the wanderer from boyhood’s Eustern 
home, when he treads the horizon-bound prairie, 
or roams along the banks of our Inkes and rivers ; 
bet it dies away unuttered as he mingles in our 
society, or compares our works of improvement 
with the time in which they have heen accomplish- 
ed; for then his seul is filled with emotions of 
wonder and surprise to find that our valley is so 
unlike what his day-dream fancies had painte lit. 
The prairie, with its rich soil and profuse vegeta- 
tion—a wide expanse of natural garden plot—is 
like what he had eonceived : the forests, the rivers, 
the lakes, the mounds, these are somewhat like his 
fanciful ideas: hut the character of our people, 
and the works they have performed, are totally an- 
like all that the generality of Eastern people have 
imagined. 

In emigrating to the West, men have come here, 
not to be conquered by nature, but to make ‘er 
lavish bounty subservient to their wants and aspi- 
Therefore, in our Western homes, idle- 
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neep- 


eress 


rations, 


ness, or vulgarity. or ignorance, are rarely met. | 


The father remembers the gentle courtesy, that 
gave such a charm to the social intercourse which 
hud made his early years a long season of almost 
andisturbed happiness : he remembers how, in his 
former home, the m iceless boon of education raised 
men far above the level; he looks forward to the 
coming time, when his children will jostle through 
a crowded city, or dwell in the country whose 
every acre of rich soil shall yield to industry its 
mect reward—and he builds a school-house, pat- 
ronizes booksellers and printers, and introduces 
into his family the refining influences that endear 
to his memory his old home. The mother has like 
hopes in the future of the West, shares in her has- 
hand’s wishes, and encourages and aids him. Thos 
it is that pleasure, comfort, and intelligence—free, 
perhaps, from many of the restraints of Eastern 
life—are almost invariably to be found in Western 
homes. 

In Western life, the trials and obstacles endured 
by the early settler aroused his dormant energies, 
and he heexme active and persevering. Nature 
repays his toils with abundant harvests, and his 
heart warms with gratitude and grows grent with 
Around him, cities, villages, 
manofaetories, and farm-houses are built up with 
a rapidity rivalling the fabulous wonders of the 
* Arsbivn Nights; ° and he drinks in large draughts 
of the spirit of enterprise which docs all this. He 
sees men whom he knew in the East as only ‘no- 
hodies,” aspiring to be * somebodies’ in the West 
—heading the van of political parties, boldly de- 
bating in the councils of the people, vigorously 
laboring to advance new and gigantic enterprises 
—and he forms a more exalted and correct estimate 
of mankind. Perhaps he grows ambitious too, 
and endeavors himself to become a leader, instead 
of a follower He tills with his own hands more 
acres than his father owned, he gathers larger 
jerops than they did, he has brighter anticipations 

f the fature, and all hig-ideas, sentiments, and 
impulses, are in proportion vivified and enlarged. 
And thus itis that Western people become ener- 
getic, and persevering, enterprising, ambitious, 
and generous, in the extreme. 
| In the union of these characteristics in our peo- 
ple lies the true secret of the rapid progress of our 
country, and the West generally, which is greater 
and more widely extended than Eastern people be- 
i liewe, 

The sun goes down at night, casting his last rays 
jupen the lingering furm of the Indian journeyer 
to the further west. As it rises in the morning, 
jits beams flash back from the axe of the white 
jman, as he shapes the rude logs which are to form 
jhis habitation. A few days pass on, and then the 
jearling smoke roils up from the fire of the first set- 
tler. Through the long winter he plies his axe ; 
and, when spring birds begin to carol, their music 
is drowned by the buzz of the saw-mill. Summer 
passes, and when winter comes again, new dwell- 
ings surround the house of the first pioneer, and 
more axe-strokes than his ring through the forest. 

Again spring returns, and with it come new set- 
tlers. to live with the lamberman and his family— 


generous imy ulses. 


{the tailor, the shoemaker, and the dress-maker to, 


clothe them ; the grocery-keeper and the merchant 
to supply their wants; the farmer to raise their 
jgrain; the schoolmaster to teach their children ; 
|the minister to preach to and counsel and advise 
lwith them; the doctor to cure them when sick ; 
| the lawyer to settle or make their difficulties. Then 
|the settlement bas become a village—not an East- 
jern one. but a wide awake, go-ahead, Western vi/- 
j\lage. The newspaper soon makes ite first appear- 
janee: the editor talks largely of the prospects of 
the village, and of the agricultural and lumbering 
country around it, and proposes more improve- 
ments to the village in any one number of his paper 
than wovld be safficient to paralyze a Down-East 
community, Adventurers push out into the coun- 
try, pick out more locations and build up more vil- 
lages. More farmere and Jumbermen come into 
the country. The lumbering business makes a 
ready market for the farmer’s produce, while the 
lumbermen’s commodities are more than sufficient 
to supply the home demand, and ‘ ten-acre” rafts 
are run down the river to the large cities below. 
Perhaps, at the time when the first pioneer was 
erecting his log eabin, in some farm-house or in 
the attic of some city boarding-house, ‘ away 
Down East,’ sits one who has a map before him. 
He sticks a pin in some particular point, and tries 





to judge whether it would be a good place for him 
to select for his Western home. He inquires of 
travellers, and reads newspapers, to learn what he 
lean of the country. Two or three years pass be- 
ifure he fairly makes up his mind, and then he 
‘starts for the West. When he reaches the point 
he had selected. great is his surprise to find vil- 
\lages and cultivated fields all aroond him, and that 
the West of which he has dreamed, and the hard- 
ships which he has come prepared to meet, are still 
a far-off land. He finds that his home is to be 
where he can enjoy all the comforts, and meet with 
lall the refinements, of the East—among a people 
whom he cannot but admire, and whose peculiari- 
ties will soon be hisown. He gains a freedom that 
he could not have experienced in the East ; his la- 
hor is repaid better than it was there. His mind 
every day comes in eontact with the quick and 
strong intellect which characterizes Western peo- 
ple, and receives its natural polish and elasticity. 
He gains in health, hecause the air is pure and 
bracing ; mind and body are exercised equally and 
properly: he laaghs heartily oceasionally, and is 
always light-hearted. Then the man is a man in- 
deed. Intellectaally and physically invigorated, 
he beeomes one of the most useful men of the age 
—a Western man! 

You think, perbaps, that Western people are ex- 


travagant in praising op the many attractions of 


life in the West, and of hoasting of their own 
works ; yet all of as were Eastern people but a few 
years since, and thought of the West as you do 
now, that it was the place to make money, but not | 
the place to live. What Eastern man is there 
among your list of acquaintances, who has come 
to the West, and upon whose veracity and judg- 
ment you can rely, who did not write back to his 
friends that Jife had new charms for him, and that 
the West appeared as though the most extravagant 
deseriptions fell far short of the reality? If we 
boast of our own works of “improvement in the 
West, have we not on every hand a thousand proofs 
to sustain as? The former wild prairie, now a 
cultivated farm: the floating palaces oapon the 
boxom of the river whieh bat a little while ago | 
rolled on undisturbed in its lonely beauty; the | 
churches and school-houses that now stand where | 
stood a few summers since the Indian's wigwam; | 
the steam-ears, that fly across the land swifter | 
than the light-footed Chippewa, the arrow from his 
bow, or the deer that he huntgl,—are not all 
these proofs enough that we are justified in boast- | 
ing of what we have accomplished ? If you think 
not, go do as much as we have done, and refrain 
from boasting, if you can.— North Star. ' 
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From the Minnesota Republican. j 
WHAT DO THE ABOLITIONISTS BE- 
LIEVE ? 


The answer to that question depends upon who 
you mean by the abolitionists. They are, as a 
claae, men of pretty free thought and free speech ; 
and so they take the liberty to differ somewhat 
widely among themselves. In other words, there 
are various kinds of abolitionists ugreeing in the 
common ohieet—the overthrow of slavery—but dif- 
fering, greatly differing, as to the best method of 
bringing about that ‘consummation, so devoutly 
to be wished.’ 

First, there are the 

GARRISONIAN ABOLITIONISTS : 

so called from Wm. Lloyd Garrison, their cham- 
pion, who, for his early espousal and untiring vin- 
dication of the cause of Haman Rights—notwith- 
standing his erratie religious opinions—will be 
honored and revered long after the memory of the 
cotton divines and pro-slavery politicians, who 
have anathematized him, bave rotted in infamy 
and oblivion. 

liatred of oppression is a virtue; and the mis- 
takes or follies of those who possess it do not make 
it less a virtue. The peculiarity of the class of 
abolitionists, of which Mr. Garrison is the leader 
and exponent, is this: they regard the Constitu- 
tion as a pro-slavery instrument, by which the 
slaveholder is protected in his piracy against his 
fellow-men ; and they see no method of emancipa- 
tion, except through the dissolution of the Union, 
and the overthrow of the existing government. 
Their watchword is, ‘ The Constitution is a covenant 
with Death, and an agreement with Hell.’ They will 
neither vote nor hold office under that Constitution, 
because thereby they would be consenting to its 
justice, and helping to maintain it. They prove 
their sincere devotion to this principle by virtual-. 
ly renouncing the rights of citizenship, while still 
bearing its burdens. They are not enemies to ai/ 
government, but to all such governments as they 
consider built on the compromise of fundamental 
principles. 

In the ranks of the Garrison abolitionists may 
be found some of the most talented and virtuous 
men of the nation—men who, but for their honest 
views on this question, would receive the highest 
homage ever paid to literary attainments or moral 
worth. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, James Russell Lowell, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Samuel J. May, are all men 
of the first order of intellect, the richest culture, 
and the best quality of heart: and wherever, Ora- 
tery. Philosophy, Poetry, Philanthropy and moral 
Heroism receive their due meed of praise, these 
names will not be forgetten: nor will their on- 
soundness in Theology ostracise them from the 
most brilliant galaxy of eminent Americans, when- 
ever the world can afford to be just. 

We know of but three papers which are devoted 
to the dissemination of the sentiments of these Dis- 
union Abolitionists, viz., the National Anti-Slave- 
ry Standard, New York, the organ and property of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, edited by Syd- | 


} 


' 


| 
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ney Howard Gay and Oliver Johnson; the Libera- ‘with the * 


tor, Boston, Mr. Garrison’s own: and the Ansi- 
Nilavery Bugle, Salem, Ohio, edited by Marias Rob- 
1pson. 

| Besides the National Society, there are various 
}auxiliaries, in New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and elsewhere; and these Societies maintain, 
‘through their presses and itinerant lectorers, an 
‘incessant cannonade upon the American Churches 
‘und the American Government, which they consid- 
er the two principal pillars of American Slavery. 
\They did not, at first, assault either Church or 
'Stute. But, after a few vain efforts to induce the 
| former to cleanse herself from the blood-guiltiness 
|of oppression, and be true to her merciful mission 
and to her Master, they assumed the position of 
irreconcileable hostility; and now they seldom 
characterize the professed Christians of this nation 
by any milder term than ‘A Bro of 
Thieves.” As to the government, we believe they 
did not, until about 1844, come to the conclusion 
that it was hased apon the outraged rights of the 
slave; and if we are rightly informed, the wit and 
law-logic of Wendell Phillips were ebiefly instra- 
mental in the change. 

Our limits will not permit a Jong discussion of 
the merits and demerits of this class of anti-slave- 
ry men; but we think, while paying them so much 
of compliment, it is bet just to say that they hate 


|may r e | 
\to bring about great changes; and from the half- | 


‘onstitation, break th he | : 
reese tgpaetiot anette oy. sebend supreme, and the Union is preserved and perpetuated. 


' The united South has spoken, in a voice of thunder, 


|should be included in the bargain. 
ted, I could not ascertain, but it appeared very  olation of ¢ 
\evident that, bad as the slave-trader appeared to! grant contempt of the rights of the colored citi 


hearts of multitudes by their needless severity and 
| denunciation, 
er: it is alike unchristian and anphilosophical. 
‘Things by their right names’ is a maxim whieh 


ishes an exense for sitting in harsh jodgment upon 
offenders. No particular class of men are sent 
here to ‘deal damnation round the land;’ an 

that is a most misanthropic philanthropy which 
cannot ope its mouth, but out there flies an epithet 
of censure. 


* Not the less should stern-eyed Duty 
To her lips the trumpet set ; 
But with harsher blasts should mingle 
Wailings of regret.’ 


We think, therefore, if our Garrisonian friends, 


South, they would be more successful. 


with yearning tenderness towards a world lying 
Yn wickedness. Thonder and earthquakes “have 
their use: so has denunciation. But neither must 
be continuous. 

The theory of the Constitution maintained by 
this class of Aholitionists we regard as untenable ; 
but neither can that now be considered. Their} 





cause they came so slowly ‘to the help of the) 
|Lord against the mighty’ forces of Despotism, | 


he set down as another error. It takes time | 


developed, dwarfish religion of our people, it is | 
; 


fully to expect too much. } 
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THE SOUTH ALARMED--NEGRO SUP- 
PRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. } 


The Alexandria, (Rapids, La,) American of No-| 
vember 8, thus betrays its fears from a new source | 
of danger : | 


| 


We have hitherto refrained from noticing the 
infamous fact that a precinct in this parish is con- | 
trolled entirely by a colony of free negroes. We | 
have dene so, because we were unwilling to expose | 
so foul a spot upon the fair fame of our parish, if 
other means could be found of removing it; but 
we are compelled now to announce to the people | 
of Louisiana that a precinct in this 008 eto 

| 


miliarly known as the ‘Ten Mile Precinet’—gives 
a large vote, nine-tenths of which are cast by mu- 
lattoes and free negroes, 

At the election on Tuesday last, that precinct 
gave one vote for the American ticket. and seventy- 
eight for the Democratic ticket. To this, however, 
we have not a single shadow of an objection. We 
have no desire that a negro man’s vote should be 
given to American candidates, and we know that 
the man who east the single ballot there for Fill- 
more was white. But we do protest against de- 
cent, respectable men countenancing and winking | 
at the atrocity of negro suflrage, and we also pro- | 
test against men (whose claims to respectability | 


and decency, if once doubtful, can now no longer | 
be admitted,) going among these negroes in the} 
* hail fellow, well met style,’ rallying them around 
a ballot-box of their own, placing the ballots iv 
their hands, and urging them on to outrage the | 


rights of legal voters. 
When the fact becomes generally known that 
free negro suffrage is permitted in a portion of this 


parish tu an extent that often decides the result— 
‘as in the case of the last election for sheriff—and | 


we shall take good care to have it published in 
other Louisiana papers than the American. It will 
startle many an honest voter in the Democratic 
as well as in the American ranks; for no honest | 
wan can, understandingly, give it his sanction, | 
and no sensible man can fail to see its corrupting | 
and dangerous tendencies. | 

We ure not prepared to go into the particulars 
of the matter now, bat, if circumstances permit, | 
we shall make a thorough expose of it, and show | 
up, in connection therewith, the conduct of sun- 
dry persons in precisely the colors it deserves. 

At the same time, we notify those persons that 
we are personally responsible forJwhat we say or 
may say—that we stand ready to give them a! 
white man’s chance, although they do not de-| 
serve it—-and that if they reply to us in terms of | 
hlackguardism, we shall answer them with similar | 
wea pons. 





a — 


From the New York Evening Post. 
SLAVERY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cuarveston, 8S. C., November 1, 1856. 

I find every thing here quite new to me. Slave- 
ry exists here in its worst fourm. This morning I 
visited the work house, where a young. delicate | 
female slave, not over 17 years, nearly while, had | 
heen fey «0 ull the blood ran down to her heels ; | 
then her bleeding back was bathed in brine, and | 
she sent back to her mistress to resume her dutics 
as a house servant. 

In passing up from the Exchange, and in sight 
of the Episcopal Church, © met one of those vile 
slave-traders, with a lock on his brazen face as— 
plainly meaning ‘infernal’ as if it had heen writ-_ 
ten on his forehead in letters of fire. holding  con- 
ference with a clergyman about the purchase of the 
parson’s slaves. Upon inquiry, I found the ‘ di- 
vine’ had a mother and three children, and his 
wish was to sell one of the children, a fine little, 
girl about eight years old, to this monster, who’ 


_bad taken a fancy to the mother, and would only 


buy the child upon condition that the mother: 
How they set- | 


my northern eye, he was a good man compared 
parson.’ 

Who can realize the sight of this slave-mother 
in the parson’s kitchen, as she beheld her holy 
master bringing in this slave monster to feel of her 
limbs, look at her teeth, and ask her every indeli- 
cate question in the presence of her own children, 
and there stand with the parson and bargain for 
her and for one of her children! Look at this moth- 
er, with her three screaming children hanging 
vpon her, and she with her eyes turned up to 

eaven and saying, Is there a ? 

If you don’t find this letter too radical for your 
paper, I will give you some account of a pious 
planter, who rode to church in his carriage, and, 
in order to secure his coachman while he was per- 
forming his devotions, took a chain from his car- 
riage,.Jocked one end around the neck of bis slave 
and the other end to his carriage-wheel. 

Last Sunday afternoon, I saw a slave woman, 
almost white, with features the most delicate, with 
an iron band around her neck, from which one long 
iron prong torned up, and another down, so that 
she could only move or turn her head, in the moet 
measured step, without these prongs tearing her 
flesh and bringing blood. This poor creature was 
looking af the church, and what is more melancholy, 
ladies passed her without being moved at 











cut themselves off from access to the ears and | 


the bratal Every clergyman, 
a tora ion ctoaly eee a , in his pot 


house or on his planta Gepanson, 


Bitterness ill becomes a refora | 


the human heart loves to abuse, because it furn- | 


in their earnest pleas for the slave, exhibited more | 
Christian commiseration for evil-doers, North and | 
Surely, | 
right adherence to justice and truth can co-exist) 


| remain in the confederacy. 
| with the quarrels of Yeadon and Rhett. The latter 


| result. 


INVOLUNTARY CONFESSIONS. 
Mr. Richard Yeadon, the poor Richard of mod- 
ern times, is at it again. He cannot help writing, 
! except when he is talking, and in an epistolary 
/ way is an absolute Micawber. He is the editor 
of a Charleston newspaper, which we sappose is 


|read by a limited number of people; and he is | 
always ready to pour himself out in the New York | 


| Herald, the New York Times, or in any other jour- 

nal which is good-natured enough to convert it- 
self into his vehicle. Our readers will recollect 
his stinging exposures of the peccadilloes of Col. 
Fromont's boyhood, including the wicked bill con- 
tracted at a tailor’s shop, and the love made to a 
‘poor but respectable girl.’ Yeadon got so gen- 
erally giggled at in consequence of these stupidi- 
ties, that we thought he would forego the pleasure 
of pen and ink for some time to come. But Ba- 
chanan’s election has bronght no abatement of 
He is so delight- 
| ed, or, to use more appropriate words, he is so titil- 


| Mr. Richard's cacoethes scribendi. 


| lated and tickled by the result of the Presidential 
| election, that he is not only willing to stay in the 
| Union, but he also writes a very indignant letter, 


| in which he eastigates Mr. Rhett for declining to 
We have nothing to do 


. 8 . « s | is btedly the wisest,or rather the foxiest man. 
| “e with the chorches and ministry, be-| '* ondou : ape 5; el eo 
sate Md ; ect | He knows perfectly well that the triamph of Ba- 


| chanan is sectional, and a Southern triumph, and 


he knows that sach victories may most dangerous- 
ly provoke the public sentiment of the North, and 
may leave Messrs. Choate, Hillard, Lunt, and oth- 
er advocates of a national party, in a very an- 
pleasant predicament, Fully convinced of this, 
Mr. Rhett makes a prodigious show of exceeding 
dissatisfaction; and, while he is chuckling in- 
wardly, proclaims that the South has been shame- 
fully choused. But Yeadon, who is a very simple, 
nat to say silly person, has not the sense to hold 
his tongue, and. to let well enough alone. He 
writes to the Charleston Courier, to say how glad 
he is at the result, and how sorry he is that’ Mr. 
Rhett should, at this auspicious moment of all 
moments, talk in this wicked way, just (touse Mr. 
Yeadon’s words) ‘on the heels of a great Demo- 
cratic, constitutional, and ¢herefore Southern vic- 
tory.’ The italies are Mr. Yeadon’s own. His 
whole letter shows that he considers Mr. Buchan- 
an’s election a Southern triumph. He says: 


‘In the recent election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, the South has triamphed over almost the entire 


| North—the South, aided by Pennsylvania, Indiana and 


New Jersey, has given the Chief Magistrate, and the 


| second officer in executive grade, to the Republio, for 


the ensuing Presidential term. It is emphatically o 
Southern victory, fought on Southern grounds, and un- 
der conservative and constitutional leaders, against an 
embattled host, flying the ominous flag of Black Re- 
publicaniem, under the lead of a Southern renegade 
and traitof.’ 


This shows what the South thinks of the c 


tion. Let us see what it expects to gain from the, 
Yeadon says : 


‘Black Republicanism is dead ; the constitutiona 
equality of the States is reassured and permanent- 
ly secured, by the verdict and edict of the ballot-box ; 
the Wilmot Proviso is no more; the Missouri line is 
obliterated ; Kansas is ours; the Constitution reigns 


life to the Constitution, and death to its traitorous as- 
sailants ; and, grown as the South is, from a feeble in- 
fant to a mighty power—mighty in population, territo- 
ry and wealth—-she has but to remain united, and she 
will, without fail, as in the past, so in the future, rule 
the Union, with a constitutional rule, (fairly won at 
the ballot-box,) and secure its perpetuity in a consum- 
mation of national happiness, greatness and glory, un- 
precedented in history, and dazzling even imagination 
in the fast-approaching reality.’ 


This is pretty plain talking. We are to have the 
Ucion, but the South is to rule it! Mr. Yeadon 
has no scruple about ‘ a constitutional rule, fairly 
won at the ballot-box.’. We commend the uncon- 
scious revelations of this gentleman to the espe- 
cial attention of those eloquent people who have 

araded before us, for the last few months, the 
ogbear of sectionalism. No words of ours could 
add anything to their significance.— Boston Alias. 





GERRIT SMITH AND KANSAS. 
Referring to the munificent donation of $1500 per 
month, made by Gerrit Smith, in aid of Kausas, at the 
Buffalo meeting held in July last, Frederick Douglass’s 
Paper commented at that time as follows :— 


‘ While we admire the noble generosity which 
allows itself to be thus taxed, we cannot, at pres- 
ent, assent to the wisdom of this pledge and out- 
lay of money, by a radical abolitionist; tor, of 
course, the pledge will be redeemed. Mr. Smith 
never makes paper pledges. If the present strag- 
gle in Kansas (which is simply a struggle of white 
free labor against black slave labor) were to become a 
general conflict for universal freedom, in all of the 
slave States, and not, as it now is, a partial and 
somewhat selfish struggle, we could see the wisdom 
of pouring out this great treasure, and greater treas- 
ure. But, at present, the free State forces in Kansas 
appear as ready to fight for slavery in Missouri,as they 
are to fight against slavery in Kansas. They have 
left the free colored citizen entirely out of their regard, 


and thus jr denied him the right to get bread in the 
sweat of his face, out of the very soil for which they 


are contending. The liberty attempted to be estab- 
lished by the Topeka Constitution, and which may 
be taken asa fair index to the character of the 
free State pony of Kansas, is a Cons/itution in vi 

» United States Constitution, and in fla- 


, THEODORE PARKER'S THANEEGIVING 
SERMON. 


There was a large audience at Music Hall 

Thanksgiving day, (says the Boston Journal.) to 

| hear Mr. Parker's views of * The Prospect of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions in America." 

The epeaker’s text was the 20th verse of the 
|8th chapter of Jeremiah: ‘The harvest is past, 
| the summer is ended, and we are not saved,’ 

Mr. Parker commenced by an allusion to our 
unexampled prosperity ns a nation, but remarked 
that now was the most critical period of our na- 
tional life. Poland, France, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Sicily, Asia Minor, had fallen from liberalism to 
despotism, and even our Saxon origin and nature 
did not assure us of safety. Though we had at- 
tained a great age as a republic, yet we were ofa 
short-lived family. Holland, at one time as pros- 
perous as ourselves, lived but thirty years, and 
ended her republican life in blood. There was 
|the same danger that our free institutions would 
| perish. 
| Our nation presented the spectacle of two di- 
| verse communities. The North, for the most part, 
| acted in accordance with the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, and was the best example of a progres- 
| sive Democracy, Its system of education and be- 
'nevolence was extensive and admirable. It beld 
| that the strong should help the weak. 

The South started with just the aes princi- 
|ple, and her institutions were of a contrary 
character. Its State governments were despotisms. 
‘It excludes working men from the high ‘privileges 
lof citizens; forbids education and the right of 
| property ; constitutes man a fraction ; forbids him 
| te vote, and disallows him to be a party to a con- 
\tract. And the South was proud of all this. It 
| pointed to the four willions of slaves, and said, 
|‘ Behold our property!’ It pointed to the North, 
'and said, ‘ Behold, free society is a failure!’ 
| They look at home, and say, ‘ These are our jew- 
lels!' Slavery was their Cornelia—the mother of 
'sneh Gracchi as Mason, and Butler, and Brooks. 
| It was a part of their religion. The worst part of 
| the creed of the Hebrews, in their darkest days, 
| had been seized upon by the Southern oligarchy, 
'and adopted as its own. As the Mormons quoted 
| Scripture to support polygamy, and the Pope to 
| uphold the Inquisition, so were the words of Jesus 
| made to do service in arguments for slavery. In 
}a word, the South was progressively despotic. 
The North and the South were yoked together 
| by the Federal Government, but not united ; and 
| union they never would have till they walked to- 
‘gether. If they persistently refused to do this, 
| they must of course separate. 
| Since 1820, said Mr. Parker, the South has been 
} the master, and has made all the Presidents, and 
| held the executive power of the nation. Within 

that time there has been but one President—Zach- 
jary Taylor—who had not been a faithful tool 
|to the Slave Power. He was a slaveholder, and 
| his nomination was not fit to be made or confirmed, 
| but he disappointed the hopes of all, and his brief 
j administration was the only green spot in the sad 
| history of political aggression. The Supreme Court 
and its subordinates had been controlled by the 
|Slave Power. For more than thirty years the Sen- 
jate and House of Representatives had been under 
| the same power. 

The South corrupted the literature of the coun- 
|try. Until within a few years, Boston booksellers 
| trembled at the meanest slavebolder. Still, in all 
‘this time, the North had been strong in men 
,and money. 
| Mr. Parker said he had preached to his present 
jcongregation eleven years, and asked them to 
| glance at the history of slavery aggression during 
that time, commencing with the annexation of 
Texas in 1845, and ending with the later enormi- 
ties fresh in the minds of all. 

The Northern Church next received the attention 
of the speaker, who declared that it had always 
loved slavery better than democracy or Christianity. 

Allusion was made to the candidates in the late 
Presidential election. The party of slavery in the 
North bad two heads—Buchanan, the hard and 
naked head of slavery; and Fillmore, a softer 
head, veiled and masked, but meaning the same. 
In the South it had but one head—the hard and 
naked head of despotism. The head of freedom in 
the North was Fremont—a young, inexperienced 
man, the choice of nobody. As Taylor was se- 
lected for availabity to the neglect of Clay and 
Webster, so was Fremont selected over Sew- 
ard and Chase, the Clay and Webster of the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Fremont, reasoned his party, 
was a young man, and could be defeated without 
disastrous consequences; not so, if Seward or 
Chase had led the ranks. Under these circum- 
stances, defeat would have been ruin. 

In the North, the freedom party had but one 
head, but in the South, there was a head of free- 
dow in disguise. The small terrified freedom par- 
y of the South voted for Fillmore, because they 

ared not vote for Fremont, and would not vote for 
Buchanan. 

The speaker next discussed the causes which op- 
erated to defeat the freedom party, and attributed 
it partly to the dishonesty of some Republicans, 
and to the bad men who temporarily joined their 
ranks. Some of them, for tbe sake of success, 
had abandoned those principles which alone made 
success of any value; and had the party triumph- 
ed, it would not have come into power with clean 
hands. But, said the speaker, slavery has tri- 
umphed. Despotism has made a clean gain of 
twenty in the House of Representatives. Tho 
newly elected President is likely to be more zeal- 
ous in the cause of the South than even his pre- 








the United States. Jadging the free State party 
by that Constitution, a Radical Abolitionist, we 
think, might find better uses for his money, than 
the pouring it out thus lavishly on the makers of 
that instrument. 

In saying all this, we would not be understood 
to underrate the importance of saving Kansas to 
partial freedom: that is, to the freedom of the 
white man—for they don’t allow ‘niggers’ in 
there—bat we do say, that Mr. Smith, being a Rad- 
ical Abolitionist, and almost the only man of great 
means’ in the Radical Abolition movement, has 
given to the narrow free State cause out of all pro- 
portion, if not to his purse, certainly to the wor- 


thiness - - portion yor whose —_ the 
money will, in probability, go. is the 
rich Republican who talks i to free- 


saving 
dom, who has sag see himself to do one-seventh 
part of what Mr. Smith has here pledged himself 
to do for Kansas? We are told the Boffalo 
parere. that not one in the Kansas vention at 
bye followed the generous example —— 
t. Smith. Not one. probably though 
+he bad given enough i caieieas them. 








“reo | which would allege them foc ne fate, 






decessor ; for, while the latter came into office 
pledged against the agitation of the vexed ques- 
tion, in a political life of more than forty years, 
Mr. Buchanan has not spoken a word against this 
despotism. And, worst of all, he had merged his 
very identity in the infamous Cincinnati platform, 
There he lay, a dead plank in the stractuge, only 
distinguished from the other planks by a label 
which read, ‘ Ostend manifesto’—we will 
Cuba if we can, or will conquer it with the sword. 
Buchanan, said the speaker, has not shown him- 
self to bea man of tough will; and if he was 
a very Jackson, he could not now control the 
downward, desperate progress of the South. He 
could not, if he would, and would not, if he 
could. We have nothing to hope of his policy, 
and nothing to expect but slavery in Kansas and 
the other territories ; an influx of new. States ; 
annexation of Mexico, to be divided into slave 
States; the revival of the African slave trade, and 
matty the restoration of slavery in the Northern 
, How should we resist and thwart these pur- 
! There was a small majority in the new 
Could this fact insure plo of safety? 
us : 
Would it not be the policy of : 
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Mr. Parker then invoked the imagination of his 
auditors to the spectacle of a city government in 
Boston, all the members of which accorded with 
the sentiment expreesed by a member of the pres- 
ent government. who said he was sorry Brooks 
had not killed Sumner oatright; to court-lLouses 
always girt with chains; to freedom of the press 
destroyed, as in the State of Virginia ; free dis- 
cussions broken up, &ec. £e. Allusion was then 
made to Holland and France. W hat France did 
jn electing Louis Napoleon, America did in electing 
Buchanan. Who once dared to expect the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Bill, or the repeal of th: 
Missouri Compromise’ The worst men woald 
once bave scoffed and hissed at the very proposi- 
tion. and said it was im possible. No one in France, 
but the despot and his allies, looked for the coup 
d cat, America was imperiled in her earlier bis- 
tory, but was never before in such danger as she is 
to-day. ) 

Still the speaker did not despair. He had great 
faith in the capability and reserved strength of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, who in the great contests he- 
tween the right and wrong in the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries, had always finally triumphed, and 

t against important odds. 
“> came rs question: Shall the few rale the 
many, and the rich own the poor? Shall we have 
a despotism, or a democracy ! 

Mr. Parker said he used to think we could end 
slavery peaceably. He hoped they would pardon 
his weakness: scholar as he was, a student of his-| 
tory, philosopher as he would be, he thought so no 
more. Kansas, he said, must be preserved to free- 
dom at all cost. To that end we must not only 
work as individuals, but as States. Vermont had 
done her part; let Massachusetts give a million of 
dollars, but Jet her not put it into ber Governor *) 
band. It could not be trusted there. Let there be) 
no further compromise with slavery, and let us 
agitate, agitate, agitate. Let Mr. Benton come 
and tell us to keep our mouths shat; let him set 
the example. One great fool makes many fools. 
We have learned how to fight, let us practice what 
we have learned. Let us be ready to make as great 
sacrifices for freedom as did our fathers, and let us 
stand by our State rights when the Nation seeks tu 
destroy them. By these weans we will wring the 
thunder from the «ky, and leave it clear above us, 

earning the benedictions of the millions whose 
Visionary feet are pattering behind us. 

For two full hours Mr. Parker held the earnest 
attention of bis lurge audience, and at the close of 
his remarks, subdued demonstrations of approba- 
tion cume from all parts of the ball. 








THE REVIVAL OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE) 
TRADE. 


From the Carolina Times, Nov. 26. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF SOUTH) 
CAROLINA. 

House of Representatives, Nor. 25, 1856. 

The hour of 1 o'clock arriving, the special order 
of the day, the Governor's message, Was taken up 
on motion of Mr. E. B. Bryan, the several subjects 
of which be. in the form of a resolution, proposed 
should be referred to Committees, and that such 
porti m as relates to the subject of Slavery, and 
advises the expediency of removing all prohibitury 
enactments, and re-opening the slave trade, be re- 
ferred to a Special Committee of Seven. : 

Mr. McCrady, Chairman of the Committee on) 
Federal relations, rose and asked for an explana- 
tion as to the reference to a special Committee of 
the subject of a revival of the slave trade. Ile 
said that there were two standing Committees, to 
either of which the question might seem legitimate- 
ly to belong, of one of which be was Chairman— 
hence the reason of his asking an expl snation why 
a special Committee was asked. It would he be t-/ 
ter to refer the matter, which was new, to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where it might be fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Read said, the object of appointing Com- 
mittees was to facilitate basiness, but if every 
member had a special Committee to take in charge 
his particular project, the end aimed at would be 
defeated. 

Mr. Mallins thought the subject should “not go 
to the Committee of the Whole; it has sprung 
upon us; it is novel, and needs to be examined and 
discussed. He wished a complete and carefal ex- 
amination of the question, and a full report. If 
it should go to the Committee of the Whole, there 
would be a random debate—no direct issue made, 
and no practical result obtained. Valuable time 
would he consumed, the debate dragging its slow 
length along, made the special order from day to 
day, each member anxious for a chance to be heard, 
and so the matter, in wandering mazes lost, would 
reach no available conclusion. 

Mr. Bryan thought a Special Committee dae the 
importance of the subject. , 

Mr. McCrady, in reply, said his reason for a 
reference to the Committee of the Whole was be- 
cause the subject was new. Suppose we do nothb- 
ing ; suppose we refer the matter to another ses-| 
sion: nevertheless it ia proper to discuss it. If it 
does draw its slow length along, still let us see if 
we ure really in earnest to do anything. 

Mr Gadberry—The debate on this question can 
result only in a memorial to Congrees: a Special 
Committee would be better informed and more able 
ts instroct us. They can report, and furnish the 
House with something tangible to debate upon or 
tu act apon 

Mr. Read—The subject is said tobe new. Since 
I have been here as Chairman of the Committee on 
Colored Population, IT have made two reports on 
the matter. It came up ona presentment from the 
Grand Jury of Richland District. 

Mr Pope—We in Carolina can frame no law on 
this subject. We can make no application to Con- 
grees, for it would not be entertained there. With 
us it would not be a question of re-opening the 
slave trade, but one of union or disanion, and dis- 
union not merely trom the North, but from the 
South also. 

Mr. Yeadon hoped the question would not be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. He enter- 
tained no favorable feeling to the subject, and 
thought it not of sufficient importance to be refer- 
red to 1 Committee reserved usually for the most 
grave and serious discussion. He moved that it be 
referred to the Committee on Colored Population. 
In reply to Mr. Read, who took exception to the 
Status seemingly assigned to the Committee of 
which he was the exponent, Mr. Yeadon denied all 
intention to reflect on that Committee, and said he 
deemed it highly respectable, theugh not of the 
highest grade ; but chat it might well take charge 
of the proposition, which was, however, wholly 
impracticable, as a home affair. 

Mr. Richardson regretted to see anything in the 
topic to excite feeling. Nothing was more foreign 
from it than the qoestion of Union. We discuss 
the tariff, pr ‘positions of national finance, internal 
Improvements, though South Carolina bas no power 
to act on any one of these matters. If the subject 
is worth discussion, this is the ploce for it. Let it 
be intelligently, temperately discussed. T regret 
to see that it appears ulready w have heen made a 
party question. Tam not possessed of that large 
philanthropy which is willing to Pay so much for 
the civilization of the African in his native wilds. 
My opinion is, that this question does vecupy the} 
peblic mind, and it is our province and duty to as-| 
certuin how far it does so. Jt must of necessity do 
8) where the demand is pressing und the price high. | 
When novel questions are presented, entitled as| 
this is to our gravest consideration, it is proper | 
to refer them to a Special Committee ; and cannot} 
be considered disrespect to the standing committees. | 

Mr. MeCrady here withdrew hia motion to refer| 
the subj ‘ct to the Committee of the Wh ile, and 

Mr. Yeadon moved that a Special Committee of 
seven be stricken from the resvlutions, and the 
Committee on Colored Population substituted. Mr. 
 # avowed his intention to treat the Governor's 
project with as little respect as is consistent with 
parliamentary usage. , { do not, said he, think it 
can ever assume sufficient importance to he mooted 
in the Congress of the United States. I consider 
the matter & serious mischief, aod wish to crush it 
In the bad. It is absurd : itis utterly impractica- 
ble + itis hopeless; it can never be presented to 
Congress. 

Mr. Perry—I hope it will not go to the Commit. 
tee on population. We seek to repeal an act of 
Congress, and the right directiva is tu the Commit- 
tee on Federal relations. . 

Mr. Yeadon meant to throw no im 
the Governor ; that officer bad his & 
nay, his admiration, but he had no respect fur his 
preposition, sad should show it none. A man o 
the highest attainments and character might some 
times project an abserd, impracticable propusitiun. 


putation upon 
ighest regard, 





The question was now called for, on the motion 
to refer to the Committee on Colored Population, 
and the Yeas and Nays being taken, the result 
was: Yeas, 20; Naye, 91. 

So the motion was lost. 








Snors’ Lecrcrz. W. Gilmore Simms, according 
to advertisement and previous announcement, was 
to deliver the seeond lecture of his course in the 
Rev. Dr. Chapin’s charch, last evening—subject, 
‘The Apalachians, a Southern Idyll, descriptive of 
Southern Jife, manners, scenery, &e." Five min- 
utes before eight o'clock, the time appointed for 
the lecture, there was an audience of three per- 
sons present. The church was well lighted and 
warmed, bat none of the Committee having ap- 
peared. the sexton only admitted the people to the 
vestibule of the choreh. At eight o’clock there 
was an audience of six persons, not including the 
reporters, From eight to eight and a half, a few 
others dropped ip, making an audience, al) count 
ed, of thirteen gentlemen and four ladies. The 
lecturer still not appearing, the gas was turned 
off, the doors loeked, and the assembly adjourned 
sine die, looking at their tickets —N. Y. Herald. 





Give nix tne Corp Snoutpzr. Mr. W. Gilmore 
Simms leetured in New York City on Tuesday, and 
the Triiune ssys commenced bis lecture by a point- 
ed attack on Senator Sumner. If South Carolina, 
after having sent her brutish bully to Congress to 
strike down the freedom of debate, and disgrace 
the nation by the most eruel, revolting and coward- 
ly act ever perpetrated in any legislative body, 
thinks to send her creatures here to triumph in her 
shame, she will find empty houses the result. Mr. 
Simms will not he mobbed or expelled from the 
Northern States, for here, at least, there is free- 
dom of speech, but the people will justify Mr. 
Sumner and condemn his maligner by staying at 
heme, and allowing the defender and eulogist of 
roffixnism to read in empty seats the contempt of 
the Northern public. If the gentleman chooses to 
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NO ‘COVENANT WITH DEATH.’ 
It gives us high satisfaction to learn that a call for a 
STATE DISUNION CONVENTION, signed by free- 
dom-joving citizens of Worcester, is to be speedily put 
forth, inviting a mass meeting, at ‘the heart of the 
Commonwealth,’ by delegation or otherwise, of such of 
the people of Massachusetts as are convinced that the 
attempt to unite Liberty and Slavery, free institutions 
and slave institations, in one compact, is a ‘wild and 
guilty fantasy’; that the time has come for the North 
to dissolve the bands which connect her with the South. 
and which involve her in all the guilt of the slave sys- 
tem ; that, proclaiming her determination not only to 
perpetuate ber cruel oppression where it now exists, but 
to extend it without limitation—and excluding from her 
soil, all who demand liberty for the enslaved, and com- 
mitting the most flagrant outrages upon the persons and 
rights of Northern citizens in a manner admitting of no 
redress—the South has taken the initiative step in the 
work of disunion, and rendered it necessary, on the 
part of the North, by every consideration of self-respect, 
justice, humanity, and personal freedom. From the 
beginning, the American Union was a fearful ‘ covenant 
with death,’ and a colossal iniquity ; our fathers sinned 
in forming it, however much their conduct may be ex- 
tenuated ; to seek to perpetuate it, in view of its real 
character and legitimate results, is to commit a far 
greater sin; to overthrow it js the first and highest 
duty. The reasons which existed for the separation of 





glorify bis State in reference to her bravery and 
patrioti«m ia the revolutionary war, let him do so ; 
but if he wishes to blast his hitherto fair fame. 
he could not better do it than by traveling out of 
the record to villify Charles Samner, the min 
whom the people respect and revere. If Mr 
Simms comes to Cleveland, we hope every good cit- 
izen will stay at home.—Clereland Leader. 


te We find in print the following letter, which | 


seems to have been designed as a sert of circu- 
Jar, though first published as addressed to the 
Young Men's Association of Troy ; 


* New York, Nov. 21, 1856. 

My Dear Sim: I greatly regret that [ am compelled 
to furego my engagements as a lecturer in the North, 
in consequence of the singular odium which attends my 
progress as a South Carolinian, and the gross abnse 
which has already assailed myself, persenaily, and my 
performances. These proofs have satisfied me that I 
should by no means help your institution by appearing 
before it. Self-respect and conscientiousness alike re- 


quire that I should abandon my engagements, no mat- | 


ter at what sacrifice to myself. I write, accordingly, 
as soon as my re-olve is made, in order that you should 
have time to secure a becoming substitute. 
With great respect, Lam, Siv, very truly yours, 
W. GILMORE SIMMS.’ 


Mr. Simms has nobody but himself to blame 
for the ill-success of bis lecturing experiment. 
He had a very friendly and favorable introduction 
from the Press, which, indeed, strained a point or 
two te give him a good start. But he showed 
himself, at his very first appearance, not so much 
a lecturer as a heectorer. Le most needs commence 
by playing secend fiddle to Bully Brooks in a gross 
personal attack upon a distinguished Northern 
man, amounting to an apology for, if not a justi- 
fication of, an outrage which has drawn down the 
indignant condemnation of the whole civilized 
world. He seemed to take it for granted that no- 
body but himself knew anything of the history of 
South Carolina; at the same time denouncing as 
‘asses’ or ‘ reptiles’ all who failed to come up to 
his standard of appreciation. Yet, with all these 
pretensions, he delivered a dall discourse, fall of 
sound and fury, but signifying little or nothing. 
The audience listened to all this without hissing, 
or any other of those symptoms of violent disap- 
probation which would probably have attended any 
similar manifestation of free speech in South Car- 
olina, and the newspapers Jet him off as softly as 
they decently could. The only * gross abnse’ which 


attended his progress as a South Carovlinian was, | 


that the few persons who went to hear bis first lee- 
ture quietly stayed away from the second, not from 
any personal dislike to Simms, but to avvid being 
bored; and nobody came to supply their places. 
So Mr. Simms withdrawsin disgust, and attempts 
to throw the blame on the ‘ singular odium’ which 
he says attaches to him. If we felt ourselves au- 
thorized to indulge in the same frank and forcible 
style of language in which he delights, we should 
siy that Mr. Simms was a ‘ singular ass’; but we 
forbear.—N. Y. Tribune. 


ta Formerly, a Southern gentleman was a 
world’s wonder. Boston and New York crowded 
and stared at orators who insulted them and their 
historie ideas. Now, Gov. Floyd eannot find as 


many auditors in Wall street as plain Spesker’ 


Banks, fresh from the people, and with no insignia 
except the old-fashioned doctrine of Liberty ! 

Mr. Simms, the novelist, came from South Car- 
olina to defend his State against her own history 
and historians. The accustomed stage manage- 
ment was assayed—everything was ready but the 
audience. People would not go to hear him. This 
was to be expected of one part of the communi- 
ty. Bot it was peculiarly improper on the other 
part. Can the Journal of Commerce, the Ohserrer, 
and all specially interested in the South, afford 
such conduct! They ought to have turned vat. 
They should have secured an audience. 
whe voted for pay in this city, could have been 


hired to sit out a course of lectures on South Car- | 


olina patriotism. A few hundred dollars would 
have propped up Mr. Simms, and not only prevent- 
ed a mortifying failure, but would have hidden 
from us scoffers, that 


heart jost as sick of their fantastic harangues as 
common people are. Mr. Simms has been obliged 
to give up his Northern toor. Once, and but a 


few years ago, he would bave gone through the! 


Northern States like Noah's Ark, and not altogeth- 
er unlike it for ecntents. 
wings! no thronged lJecture-halls! no conserva- 
tive lacdation of South Carolina history and hun- 
bug! Could not something be done for this chi- 
valrous gentleman by the ecclesiastics of the schvol 
af Ham?! There ought to be Noachian Doctors of 
Divinity to bless a poor layman who is laboring 
hke themselves to bring back the twilight of the 
early world, and substitate it for the mid-day sun 
of Liberty. —N. Y. Independent. 





A Barrisn Lie. A late number of the London Times 
charges the editor of this paper with having expressed 
a desire to become a slaveholder. The anonymous bully 
lies. The only slaves Mr. Meagher would wish to have 


are the kind his ancestors, several hundred years ®£%\ er consent to this: they would dissolve the Union 
, 


possessed—light-haired, blue-eyed Saxon slaves. —Mea- 
gher's Irish Vews. 


he brags of as above, that he is the descendant of | urged. Try it.’ 


an ancestry of slavebolders. This fact, by the 
way, may perhaps aceount for that zealous prefer- 
ence of monarchy and aristocracy over republi- 
canism, which animated his soul during his career 
in Ireland as a rebel against the * light-haired, 
blue-eyed Saxons,’ who afterward caught him, and 
kept the tables turned upon him until one memo- 
rable day in Australia. In view of all these cir- 
cumstances, it is, perhaps, only natural that Mr. 
Meagher should now wish to have some men, wo- 
men and children, of the same Saxon breed. as 
chattels. In this, however, he diff-rs from his 
political friend, Mr. Herbert, of California, who 
thinks that, after niggers, Irishmen are good 
enough slaves fur him—good enough, at least, to 
kill—an opinion in which he is sustained by the 
* Democratic’ Members of Congress, and the 
* Democratic’ Judiciary of the District of Colam- 
bia. Of course, we cannot attempt to decide 
where * Democrats’ disagree on so nice a point. 
Perhaps they might be induced to compromise— 
Herbert giving ap bis [rish slaves, and Meagher! 
his Saxon slaves, and both satisfying themselves 
with niggers. In that case, we trust the Irish 
News wiil retract the crushing retort it bas deti 

antly burled ut the Times, and relieve that journal 


The men) 


these gentlemen who, 
make such a pother over Southerners, are at 


But now he is aground | 
at the very start! No dinners! no newspaper | 


the colonies from the mother country are as dust in the 
| balance compared with those which call for a formal 
and an effectual abrogation of the blood-stained nation- 


| al compnet. 





However perverse in spirit, the Charleston 
| Mercury is correct in its philo-ophy in declaring, 
|* What must come four years hence, had better be met 
There is, properly, no Union now. At all! 
|) events, iis not a true Union. There is nothing sacred | 
To borrow from Milton, we may ask, * Hath God | 
joined hate with love, war with peace, bitterness and | 
j reviling with gentleness and forbearance? Call this | 
| not a God's joining, but rather a devil's joining.” ’ | 


} to-day, 


And, aguin, the same paper speaks the truth when it. 
says, * The people of the North and the people of the! 
South were never one people, and nothing can ever make | 
them so.” 


They differ in ideas, institutions, habits, | 
aims, * wide as the poles asunder ’—in every thing, ex- | 
cept a common responsibility for the existence of slave- | 
ry. Why should such attempt to walk together ? } 

| The South not only holds the North to all the horri- | 
ble compromises of the Constitution, but makes it an 

| unpardoosble act for her citizens to stand up in defence 
of their own constitutional rights. *The Abolition par- 
ty of the North,’ says the Columbia South Carolinian, | 

‘is comparatively a small one, but almost universally 

are the people Free Svilers. Practically, we of the 

South can know no distinction.’ 


In other words, to 
resist the planting of slavery in Kansas, by Southern 
bandits, is as great a crime as to seek the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves in all the slave States, and 
to be punished accordingly. 

The South hates the very name of freedom, and de- | 
elares free society to bea failure. She maintains that 
the laboring man, every where, should be enslaved, with-| 
out regard to his complexion. ‘ Slavery,’ says another 
Carolina journal, ‘is the natural and normal condition 
of the laboring man, whether white or black. The great 
evil of Northern free society is, that it is burdened with 
a servile class of MecHANics and LaporERs, unfil for 
self-government, and yet clothed with the attributes 
and powers of citizens. Master and slave is a relation 
in society as necessary as that of parent and child, and 
the Northern States will yet have to introduce it, Tuer 
THEORY OF FREE GOVERNMENT Is A DELUSION.’ What 
kind of a Union is this ? 

The South is specially hostile to popular education 
universally, and is for making instruction strictly sub-'! 
servieut to the interests of slavery. ‘ Every school 
and college in the South,’ says the Richmond Enqui-. 
rer, ‘should teach that slave society is the common, | 
natural, rightfal, and normal state of society—that no | 
other form of society is, in the general, right or expe-: 
dient. No teacher shonid be employed in a private | 
family or public school at the South, who is not ready | 
| to teach these doctrines.” Now, what fellowship hath | 
| light with darkness? 


| 


The South, through its journals, is continually cast- | 
ing its slime upon the North, and especially upon New| 
England, the glory of the world. Hear what the Wash- | 
ington Union says of the people of New England aod 
* They are the slaves of passion, of prejudice, of reli- | 
| gious tyranny; they are groaning under a despotism | 

which challenges a parallel in any other part of the. 
world’! The Carolina Times says—‘It is meet and | 
proper that the miserable, sin-stricken, polluted and | 
angodly POPULATION OF THE NortTH should beg pardon} 
, for their black sins recorded, committed against God, | 
their country and fellow-men. As a generation of vi- | 
pers, they ought to be warned to flee from the wrath to| 
come.’ All this because they go for free schools, free} 
lahor, free speech, and the non-extension of slavery | 
Delightful Union ! 
* How pleasant ‘tis to see 
Brethren and friends agree, 
Exch in their proper station move !’ 
& Better,’ says Senator Mason of Virginia, ‘ far bet- 
ter, to stand toward the Northern States as we stand 
to the rest of the worlid—* Enemies in war, in peace | 
friends’—than to remain halting under a common gov- 
ernment, enemies under the guise of peace, or friends 
at war ; better immediate, absolate and eternal sepa- 
ration.’ 


The South is constantly threatening to dissolve the 
| Union, knowing from past experience that she can thus 
whip the North into craven submission to all her nefa- 
rious designs ; aud as her demands increase, so do her 
disunion threats, which, being * fall of soand and fury, 
signify nothing,’ except that she believes they will 
prove as effectual in the future asin the past, let her 
do what she nay. Thus the New Orleans Delta boldly 
says—* We not only desire to make territories now free 
slave territories, and to acquire new territorr in which 
to extend slavery—such as Caba, Northeastern Mexico, 
, &c.—hat we would re-open the African slave trade.’ 
And it significantly adds—* But the North would nev- 


j rather than grant it, say the croaking impracticables. 


Though Mr. Meagher’s aspirations ran rather | Ocrtemens you 40 not know the North, oracalarly as 


ahead of his friend's, John Mitchel’s, who only 
longed for a lot of fat niggers in Alabama, they 
are yet quite moderate, considering the fact which 


you look when dubiously shaking your heads. It would 
not oppose any more bitterly a large demand like this, 
_ boldly made, than the smallest one faintly and politely 
The same paper, speaking in the same 
oracular tone, says—‘ The acquisition of Cuba, in de- 
fiance of England and France, would not split the 
Union—it would strengthen it. The regeneration () 
of Central America, by Walker, in alliance with the 
United States, would lead to the gradual emancipation 
of the West Indies from the infamous free negroism es- 
tablished by the enemies of American republicanism’ ! 
The reliance for success in all this highhanded villany 
is still upon Northern idolatry of the Union! To bring 
the North to terms, Mr. Barnwell, of Carolina, reeon- 
mends, that at the present session of Congress, Mr. Ma- 
son, of Virginia, or some other distinguished Southern 
Senator, should propose a dissolution of the Union, and 
a division of the national property ; for nothing more 
will be needed to terrify the North into abject subser- 
viency to the will of the Slave Power! Inthe same 
vein, the Richmond Whig threatens that the South will 
again form an alliance with England, ‘if the worst 
comes to the worst, and we cannot find peace, justice, 
or safety, with our Yankee brethren.’ Not so easy ; 
for the Loudon Morning Stor warns the South * not 
to dream of annexation to England. Any British 








from the pain pow inflicted upon it.—Tri 


oceans uhoald give ity: Sir ene tacianty Se sacle 


a sugge-tion, would be ewept ovt of power in a day, in 
a whirlwind of national indignation. We believe that 
if it were proposed to import among us a colony of 
lepers, it would hardly excite more horror and dismay, 
than an offer to incorporate slaveholding communities 
as an integral par: of the British dominions.’ Se much 
for the cold shoulder in that direction. The South 
means nothing by this bluster. Her cowardice is equa? 
to her raffiinism, and both are beyond computation. 
She will give due heed to the warning given by Mr. 
Arnold, of Tennessee, in his place in Congress, a few 
years ago :—* Suppose the Union were dissolved, what 
had the South to depend upon? All the crowned heads 
were againat her. 4 million of slaves were ready to 
rise and strike for freedom at the first tap of the drum. 
Were they to cut loose from the North, whither were 
they to look for protection? The more the South re- 
fiected, the more clearly must she see that she hid a 
deep and vital interest in maintaining the Union.” 
And, in epite of her madness, she knows and sees this 
to be true ; for she has not forgotten the ingenvous con- 
fession made on the same occasion by Mr. Underwood 
of Kentucky — 





‘THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION IS THE | hare to those engaged in the non-resistance enterprise,’ men, like the rival 
DISSOLUTION OF SLAVERY. It has been the com-| ang expressed his pity for those who had abandoned Asia. 


mon practice fur Southern men to get up on this floor, | 
and say, ‘ Touch this subject, and we will dissolve this) 
Union asa remedy.” Their remedy is the destruction 
of the thing which they wished to save, aud ANY SENSIBLE 
MAN Covey seE IT, If the Union were dissolved into. 
two parts, the slave would cross the line, and then turn 
round and curse his master from the other shore.’ Every: 
word of this is true ; therefore let the watchword be) 
sounded from mountain to valley, throughout the North 
--' NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!” The South-— 
ern fire-eaters are all dagtards, and they laugh in their 
sleeves to see the North turning pale at their empty. 
threats of disunion. No——not now, thank Heaven ! the. 
day has gone by for that ; such threa‘s, in her turn, she 
laughs to scorn, and is deliberately, but surely, making 
up her mind to do this same work effectually, herself, 
ata period not fir distant! As a specimen of the cour- 
age of the redoubtable Gov. Wise, of Virginia, hear 
what he said before the late Presidential election -—* If 
it (Republicanism) shall prevail against Democracy, 
(alias Diaholixw) God knows the question fearfully 
arises, What will we do?” And, after kindling his 
hearers to fever heat, he proceeded :—* Do you ask me 
what J will do? I say to you thal—I reserve my answer 
—-for the present !” How sublime this climax ! No won- 
der he was greeted with * tremendous applause,’ for so 
* roaring like a nightingale ’ ! 

But, whether the South be gasconading or in earnest, 
the North has a high and solemn duty to perform. She 
must withdraw from a Union which defiles and degrades 
her, which involves her in immeasurable guilt, which 
has cost her hundreds of millions ef dullars, which erip- 
ples her enterprise and mars her prosperity, which tarn- 
ishes her character in the eyes of the world, and which 
must sul ject her to the righteous judgments of Heaven. 
It was sinful in its inception ; it is sinful in its continu- 
ance ; and it must be denounced and treated as such, 
by every lover of freedom, every believer in the ‘ Higher 
Law,’ and every one who adores the living God—let mer- 
cenary office-holders, and unscrupulous demagogues, 
and vile tories, and border ruffians, howl as they will. 

We know that, as yet, there is .ot much said openly 
at the North in favor of this movement ; bat we also 
know that the sentiment of disunion is widely diffused, 
and is becoming not only a patriotic, but a deeply re- 
ligious feeling among the thoughtful, the virtuous, and 
the good, It is spreading like a secret flame, from heart 
to heart, and trom State to State, and will ultimately 
brenk out in a mighty conflagration. Read the follow- 
ing admission of the Providence Post, a border-ruffian 
sheet :— « 

Tue Procress or Disoxton.—‘* When John Quincy 
Adams,’ says the Boston Post, ‘offered a petition, 
signed by fifteen abolitionists of Massachusetts, for the 
dissolution of the Union, it excited such indignation 
that he was barely saved from expulsion by his venera- 
ble age and past services. Now these fifteen mad people 
rule Massachusetts, and have nominated Fremont and 
elected a Speaker of the House who is willing to * let 
the Union slide." And we may add, as indicative of 
the increase of this disunion party in our own State, 
that, at the time to which the Pos? first alludes, se:rce- 


ly a baker's dozen of respectable citizens of Providence | 
could be induced to listen to the mad disanion, no gov- | 


Now, 


ernment, infidel harangues of Wendell Phillips. 
even on Sundsy, he fills a hail to overflowing, and lead- 
ing men of the party that claim to be enabled to elect a 
President, occupy the platform with him. 


Hurrah for ‘ No Union with Slavebolders ! ” 
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‘THE EUROPEAN.’ 

This is the title of a new weekly journal, published 
every Saturday, at 153 Fulton street, New York. It 
makes a very handsome appeararce, and evinces rare 
editorial tact, judgment and intelligence. It is thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of impartial freedom, 
and makes no compromise with the slave oligarchy in 
our land—taking the only tenable ground, that between 
Liberty and Slavery, no union can possibly exist. It) 
has the following siguificant standing notice :—* This 
paper will not be sent to any place in the United States 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ May the largest | 
snecess crown it north of that line! The price is 6 
cents per copy, or $3 per year. Three numbers have| 
already appeared, crowded with valuable matter.—| 


Here is its Prospectus :— | 
| 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE EUROPEAN. } 
The European will contain all the information that 
can be gathered in Europe and America of especial 
interest to Europeans in the United States, and to the! 
iphabitants of the Briti-h North American Provinces. 
It will show the actus! condition—moral, physies! and | 
mental—of all classes of the people of the various States | 
of this Confederation, whether natives or emigrants, | 
freemen or slaves; and it will contain the information | 
necessary for Europeans who contemplate emigration, | 
to determine whether they should seleet the United | 
States or some other coautry for their farure residence. | 
It will be opposed to the Anti-Republiean, alias the 
Sham Democracy or Pro-Slavery party—the enemies of. 
freedom and social progress all over the world, } 
It will oppose the propagandists of slavery, and will 
advocate the propagandisu: of liberty on this continent | 
as well as in Europe. | 
It will set forth she various reasons why Republican | 
institutions in the United States have hitherto failed to 
secure the well-being of the working classes, and will! 
advocate the legislative y to amelio- 
rate their condition. 
ft will institute fair and honest comparisons between 
the United States and other countries, showing the 
progress made by each from time to time, and the jus- 
tice of their several pretensions. 
It will maintain the canse of the friends of liberty in’ 
Europe and elsewhere—a cause which should be sup-_ 
ported by all parties in every country enjoying constita. | 
tional government, since the only real danger to those, 
countries is from a combination of the military despots 
of Europe, aided by the Pro-Slavery government of the 
United States. 
It will sustain the cause of Republicanism against 
those who would sacrifice it to preserve the domination 
over the freemen of the North by the slave-owning aris- 
tocracy of the South. 
It will contain all such facts as may assist the people 
of other countries in determining what are the true mer- 
its or demerits of American institutions. 





es 





Tur Iowa Hanvsoox, for 1856. By Nathan H. Par- 
ker. 

Tae MixxesoTa Haxppoox, for 1856-7. By Nathan 
H. Parker. 


Messrs J. P. Jewett & Co. have published these 
two neat and useful volumes, which should bein the 
hands of all persons disposed to emigrate, or even to 
travel in the great West. They are prepared with care 
by a gentlemen who is familiar with his subject, hav- 
ing by repeated and extended tours, both in the State 
and the Territory, obtained reliable information re- 
speciing the soil, climate, resources, the progress of 
settlements and growth of towns, and all other fects 
which are of interest to the settler, the traveller, or to 
the citizen of the Republic who feels a proper interes; 
in the progress of this portion of his country, The 
volumes are «lso exceedingly inieresting to the genera) 
reader, being well wri ten, and full of ph @-ing deserip-| 


on Saturday and Sunday last, though not numerously 


| different sections of the Union; and they 


*PEACE ON EARTH.’ 
The Non-Resistance Convention, held at Worcester 


attended, (for there are few who even pretend to be 
non-resistants,) was a pleasant and profitable vecasion 

Five meetings were held consecutively, and the discus- 
sions, pro and con, were conducted in a spirit and with 
an earnest sincerity worthy of all commendation. The 
principal speakers were Adin Balloa, W. L. Garrison, 
Stephen Foster, Seward Mitchell, William Flanders, 
Thomas Haskell, and W. W. Cook, in the affirmative, 
and T. W. Higginson in the negative. The audiences 
were largely composed of intelligent, thoagbtfal, pro- 
gressive minds, earnestly seeking the tratb, and deeply 
imbued with the spirit of peace. The platform, as 
usual, was free to all, without reference to their pecu- 
liar views ; and, as usual, the advocates of war and) 
bloodshed indicated no disposition to contest the ques- | 
tion. Our esteemed friend Higginson, while unable to) 
endorse the non-resistance doctrine in all cases, and 


advocating the right to engage in mortal strife in great) 
emergencies, (such as exist in Kansas,) in furtberance 
of the downfall of tyranny, paid a very generous tris! 





their peace principles in Kansas the very first bour 
they were put on trial; for it was evident that they 
had faltered through fear, and had not changed their . 
minds by calm and enlightened conviction. He had 
great faith in the general efficacy of returning good for 
evil, and to his personal enemies he would repay wrong 
with kindness; but he believed there were exc: p- 
tional cases when it would not only be right, bu 
a duty, to take the sword and rifle, and march to the 
bartle-field, after the example of our revolutionary sires. | 
Of course, in every such case, he thought the end would | 
sanctify the means. 
This, indeed, bas been the language and usage of Pa- 
triotiem in all ages, but is it that of primitive Christi-| 
anity? j 
It was contended, on the other hand, that the sup-| 
posed exceptional cases did not exist ; that the inviola- 
bility of haman life is a fandamental doctrine, not to. 
be set aside on any pretext, however plausible, or in 
view of any peril, however imminent ; that it is as. 
great a solecism to talk of killing enemies in love, for | 
their good, as it is to enslave a portion of mankind pro- 
fesselly for their benefit; that the departure from: 
principle is precisely where it is admitted that one man- 
may be killed, or another man enslaved, without wrong 
—for if one may be thus dealt with, so may millions— 
and no marvel, therefore, that after an experiment of 
this kind for thousands of years, the earth is still full 
of oppression and blood ; that if the gospel be designed | 
to terminate all war, and to bring in the reign of uni-) 
versal peace, then those who profess to embrace it are! 
bound now to beat their swords into ploughshares, and | 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; that between Jesus | 
and Washington, between Calvary and Bunker Hill, 


} 
there is no similarity of spirit or purpose ; that the, 


American church, sanctioning and upholding as it does | 


the army. navy, and militia, and a national flag, is not 
the church of Christ, to say nothing of its guilty com- | 


plicity with slavery; that it is self-contradictory and 
highly inconsistent for those who profess to believe that 
all war, and all preparations for war, are sinful, (such, 
for example, as members of the Society of Friends, 
and of the American Peace Society,) to vote to sustain 
the Constitution of the United States, or of any of the 
States, seeing it affirms the rightfulness of war, and 
provides for its proseention ; that the revolution of | 
1776 has resulted, in 1856, in the expenditure of seven 
hundred millions of dollars upon the army and navy, 
in the rapid extermination of the Indian tribes, in a 
| vast increase of the slave population, in a wide territo- 
' rial expansion of the slave system, in the prostration of 
all constitutional safeguards, in the suppression of ali 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of action, in one 
half of the Union, in the universal triamph of border- 
ruffianism, and in harrying the land to the verge of a 


| civil and servile war,—&e. &e. 
The Convention was magnanimously and generously 
permitted, (as it was last year,) by Mr. Higginson and 
| his congregation, to occupy the Horticultaral Hall al) 
| day Sunday, ‘without money and without price ’— 
‘they not only suspending their own regular services, 
while differing in their opinions from the Convention, 
but providing fuel and light, and contributing towards 
| paying certain necessary expenses attending it. Such 


| nobility of soul is seldom witnessed in society. Peace 


| be upon them all! 
We shall publish the official proceedings in our next 
number. 








CONGRESS--THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. | 

The second ses-ion of the thirty-fourth Congress com- | 
menced at Washington on Monday last. 
es proceeded promptly to business. 


Both branche | 
In the House, the’ 
admission of Mr. Whitfield, as the border-ruffian dele- | 
gute from Kansas, was debated at length, and refused , 
by a vote of 96 to 104. To clinch this decision, Mr. | 
Grow, of Pa., moved to reconsider, and to lay that aot 
tion onthe table ; but the friends of Mr. Whirfield re-| 
sisted, and after a session of six hours, a motion to ad- | 
journ prevailed by one majority. 

Ou Tuesday, the House was engaged all the session 
on the subject of Whitfield's admission, and adjourned 
without disposing of the question. : 

In the Senate, the message of the President was read. 
Of course, it takes a wholly * South-side view’ of na- 
tional matters, being audaciously impudent and mali- 
ciously false in its representations. Take the following 
extract from it as a sample :— 


It is impossible to misapprehend the great prin- 
ciples, which, hy their recent political action, the 
people of the United States have sanctioned and 
announced. 

They have asserted the constitutional equality 
of each and all of the States of the United States , 
they have affirmed the constitutional equality of 
each and all the citizens of the United States as 
citizens, whatever their religion, whatever their 
birth or their residence; they have maintained 
the inviolability of the constitutional rights of the: 
have’ 
proclaimed their devoted and unalterable attach-: 
ment to the Union and to the Constitution, as ob-: 
jects of interest superior to all sabjects of local or! 
sectional controversy, as the safeguard of the! 
rights of all, as the spirit and essence of the lib-. 
ost peace and greatness of the republic. 

n doing this, they have, at the same time, em- 
phatically eqgndemned the idea of organizing in 
these United States merely geographical parties ; 
of marshalling in hostile array towards each other 
the different parts of the country, North or South, 
East or West. 

Schemes of this nature, franght with incaleula- 
ble mischief. and which the considerate sense of 
the people has rejected. could have had counte- 
nance in no part of the country, had they not 
been disguised by suggestions plausible in appear- 
ance, acting upon an excited state of the public 
mind, indnced hy causes temporary in their ehar- 
acter, and it is to be hoped transient io their in- 
fluence. 
_ Periect liberty of association for political ob- 
Jects, and the widest scope of discussion, are the 
received and ordinary conditions of government in 
our country. Our institations, framed in the 
spirit of confidence in the intelligence and integri- 
ty of the people, do not furhid citizens either indi- 
vidaally or associated together, to attack by writ- 
ing. speech, or any other methods short of physi- 
eal force, the Cunstitation and the very existence 
of the Union. Under the shelter of this great 
liberty, and protected by the Jaws and usages of 
the government they assail, associations have been 
formed, in some of the States, of individuals, who, 
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willing to do directly, that is, t wet aggressively 
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In the long series of acts of indirect ageression, 
the first was the strenuous agitation, by citizens of 
the Northern States, in Congress and cut of it, of 
the question of negro emancipation in the Svth- 
ern Stutes. 

The second step in this path of evil consisted of 
acts of the people of the Northern Stutes, and in 
several instances of their governments, aimed to 
facilitate the escape of persons held to service in 
the southern States, and to prevent their extradi- 
tion when reclaimed according to Jaw and in sit. 
tue of express provisions of the Constitution, Tp 
promote this object, legislative enactments and 
other means were adopted to take away or defeat 
rights which the Constitution solemnly guaranteed 
In order to nullify the then existing act of Cu 
gress concerning the extradition of lugitives fra 
service, laws were enacted in many States, forlid- 
ding their officers, under the severest penalties, to 
participate in the execation of any act of Congress 
whatever. 

In this way that system of harmonious co-open- 
tion between the authorities of the United States 
and of the several States, for the maintenance of 
their common institutions, which existed in the 
early years of the Republic, was destroyed: 
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you are happy to be able to tread? If such is now! present administration, than a rigid examination of : 

your conviction, can you stand erect in conscious inno- | local land offices, if it was laid before the cs a 
cence before your own manhood, an} be sternly and | Fraadalent pre-emption claims filed ander the gra Re 
nohly true to your moral nature, and vote for the right, ating law in fictitious names, to keep back the sale 0 
‘to declare war, issue letters of marque and reprisal, | valuable lands until a reduction by the law should take 
to raise and support armies, to create and sustain a) place—monies returned to speculators just previous to 
navy,’ and vote for a. commander-in-chief of the army the last issue of Military Boanty Land Warrants, to 
and navy, and invest bim with power which he assures | enable them to buy warrants and enter the same valu- 


Is the sanctity and glory of humanity the one deep, mense amount, would make up a splendid exposé of 
holy, ever-present conviction of your head and feeling | fraud and corruption and imposition on the landed pop- 
of your heart? Itis with me; [ had thought it was ulation, the hard-laboring people, and give ample em- 
with you. Am I mistaken? Tempest-tossed and dri- ployment to an examining agent—if he rigidly and 
ven amid this storm of revolution, my only hope is in| fearlessly executed his duty, carefully and fully exam: 
a stern, resolute, anfaltering, but calm, loving fidelity ing maps, records, files and erasures, not forgetting 
to this one idea, the absolule sanctify of human life and interlineations, &c. : 
liberty. I know that, as men and women come to wor-| The foregoing facts, notoriously and glaringly before 
ship and reverence God in themselves, and to surround the people of this section of country, have made them 
themselves with the majesty and glory of absolute sanc- | heartily tired of Democratie rule, and they believe in 
tity, as they do their God, life, liberty and happiness no other remedy than a change, a vital change—reform, 
will be secure. You cannot lead men to respect life by | perfect reform—and they have come to the conclusion, 
voting for the right to kill ; you eannot induce them to that whoever has the place of power and authority will 
love peace by voting for the right to declare war; yea be impelled by a regard for posterity so far as to make | 
cannot induce men to respect liberty and to abolish the constitutional rights of the people a paramount 
slavery by empowering a man to sustain slavery, for question, and rise above any sectional feelings. 
one hour, any where in the universe. To vote to per- A READER. 

ANTI-SLAVERY INDIFFERENCE. 
Extract of a letter from Aaron M. Powell, an Agent 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, dated Easton, 
Washington county, N. ¥Y., Nov. 26, 1856 :— 


liberty, i. e., the principle that slavery is a wrong) 
which no power can make right. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


APPLICATION OF THE PROBE. 


New Ipswicu, Nov. 26, 1856. 


‘We find the people very much in the condition of) 
one, just recovering from a severe attack of fever, weak 
Frrexp Ganrison : 

The question, * Will the Republican party of °56, as 
personified in John C. Fremont, ultimately rise higher tion of our cause in this county for the past six years, 
in the seale of human liberty than ‘ Liberty and and during that time I have never known so little in-/ 
Union ’??’ 


Abolitionists, being well persuaded that the Republican slavery movement. Our meetings have been attended | 


in spirit, exhausted and irritable. 
I have been more or less conversant with the condi- 





seems just now to be an important one. terest in, or sympathy with, the genuine, ultra anti-| 


movement was merely a spasmodic affection for the by limited numbers ; those who come out seem unasu- 
The effects of lowering the moral 
phesied that with the harlyburley of President-making standard to accommodate the Republican phase of the 


| 


slave, and terror of vassalage on their own part, pro- ally indifferent. 


would culminate the fire of their resolutions. I have Jate campaign, are painfully apparent among those} 


no doubt that in olden as well as modern times, proph- heretofure recognized as abolitionists in this region. | 
It is true, | 


ets were pleased to witness the fullilment of their pre-| Few there are, a very few, noble exceptions. 
¥ | 


dictions, and may have instituted means to that end. many have rejected the platform of slavery extension, | 


Drop a Disunion field-hand into the midst of a nest: gnd in its stead have adk pled that of non-eatension ; 
of Kansas Republicans, and the result is a bomb-shell | put it is also lamentably true, that of those who have! 
panic, each and all running and shouting, * Come out heretofore committed themselves to the cause of im- 
of her, my people!’ The very voice of the oracle, mediate and universal emancipation, many are now} 
erying, * Mike no covenant with death, nor agreement apparently contented with the issue of non-extension 
with hell!” sets their souls to Belshazzar’s trembling merely. 
air! Though Union Village alone has contributed four 

Sabbath evening, Nov. 231d, Mr. D. M. Allen, of hundred dollars for Kansas, to collect funds for the] 
Westminster, Mass., subsoiled the churches and the American Anti-Slavery Society seems well nigh impos-} 
Republican party with master skill and force. 


Laying | sible ; a condition of things very uolike that which ex-| 
down a free platform, calling no man master, nor re-  jsted on my last visit here. If what is true of this vi-| 
sponsible to any but God and the Right, he brought the cinity is true of all others, it requires little of the pro- | 
galled jale to wineing terms iastanter. Priest and) phetic to foretell that it will be a severe ordeal through | 
layman, doctors and merchants, representatives and which the genuine Anti-Slavery movement must pass| 
scholars, all together plunged * i’ the imminent deadly | to regain the original vigor which has been absorbed | 
brexch’ made in their premises by the direct logic and! by the political elements of the late campaign. 
eloquence of the speaker. | We are forced to recognise the unfortunate aspects to | 
The major count against the Charch was, that of) which I have referred, but I am by no means disheart- 
dereliction of Christian duty, and consequent responsi- ened. 
The lay-| Our friend C. L. Remond strikes most efficient blows 
A minister present de- | for freedom, of which you well know him to be capable. | 
said that the Church had not the pow-' Miss Remond speaks briefly, but very much to the point, 
er to abolish slavery, (Mr. Barnes to the contrary, not-| and in an impressive manner. 


bility for the existence and woes of slavery. 


men were ahead of the clergy. 


nied the facts ; 
withstanding,) and that statistics proved that the cler-| With full confidence in the sentiment beautifully ex- 
gy were aud always had been in advance of the laity. pressed by one of our American poets, that 

This novel position was suddenly carried by the force | ‘One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
of the speaker and concurrence of the assembly. A The heedless world bath never lost,’ 
very learned physician here interposed with a pertinent | 
fact. *The Rev. 


with a brother in the Lord, but, lo and behold ! the 


I am strong in the faith that our cause is sure of ulti- 
The important issue for the present 
crisis is, ‘No union with Slaveholders, religiously or 
politically!’ 

Our meetings yesterday afternoon and evening were | 
more successful than heretofore.’ 





Nehemiah Adams was to exchange 


mate triumph, 


people—the parish of this supple brother—barred the 
This | 
The speaker having before stated 


church door in the reverend gentleman’s face!’ 
was a true Paixhan. 
similar facts—the doctor coming in with a corrohora- | 





onplhiasioia 
rar We understand that Dr. J. S. Rock, of this city, | 
} has prepared two lectures, one on * Distinguished Wo- | 
men,’ and the other on ‘ The Varieties in the Human! 
Family,’ which he will deliver before Lyceums the! 
| present season. He has also a lecture on * Slavery as! 
it is, and Slavery as it designs to be,’ which he will! 
During the pres. | 
ent month, he will lecture chiefly in Maine and New, 
Hampshire. He has met with several misfortunes in| 
his pecuniary matters, and his object in lecturing is to’ 





tion, all so stunning—be assured the effect was cheering | 
to an audience who for the most part liked the truth. 
To the oft-repeated question, * How shall we dissolve 
the Union?’ Cease all 
*And what shall 
‘Do your duty first ; 
God will be responsible for all else—will point out to 


the reply was, ‘Cease voting ! 
complicity with the Government !* 


we do after the dissolution?’ 


’ deliver before anti-slavery courses. 
* No man hath 


Might we not with equal pro- 


you all future and contingent action.’ 
seen God at any time.’ 
priety say, ‘No Republican hath seen Gol at any 


time’ The words * God’ and * conscience’ were to 


a 
THE LIB 





Their Ged is Com- 
merce, and Banks (on the Excharfge) is their prophet. 
*Give us our idol, our Union!’ (Ah! the blood- 
Not all t.e perfume of Southern spice groves 


them seemingly a complete jargon. 


stains ! 
will take the smell out of this rotten compact, this 
parchment sealed with the clot of mothers’ blood ! 

* Give us the dictum of great Mammon! Give us whole 
burnt and striped and thonged and gashed offerings to 
our holy Moloch !* And this the moral growth of the 
19th century! O, what fuith, what patience, what 
long-suffering must possess the reformer, in dealing 
with such a stupid and time-serving people ! 

Mr. Allen has the qualities of a strong debater—mild, 
resolute and penetrating. Assailed like Socrates by the 
sophists, he maintained himself with Socratic energy. | 

The sweetest flower that smiles on Afric sands, 
When trodden under foot smells sweeter still ; 
And dying Freedom, smote by ruffian hands, 
Takes unction new: even so her lovers will ! 
R. G. 
EXTORTION AND PECULATION. 
Connega Co., Alabama, Oct. 25, 1856. 
Mr. Eprror : 

A reader of your excellent paper, I have waited with. 

much anxiety to see you come out on the corruption and 





frauds that are carried on in the land offices of this 
section of the Union, not only on the planting popula- 
Under the 
late laws passed for the benefit of the planting interest, 


tion, but actually on the government itself. 


the frauds and impositions that have been practised on 
the people, under the name of fees, well known to the 
President and his Cabinet, which they dare not deny, 
almost exceed beli@f. During all former administra- 
tions, an examiner was annually sent roand to ascer- 
tain not only the condition of the land offices, but also 
the conduct of subordinates in them; but since Mr. | 
Pierce’s Democratic rule, this excellent preventive 
has been dropped, and a Gardner might now go on 
without apprehension of detection. 

Every forty acre tract now purchased by a poor man, 
instead of costing, agreeably to law, twelve and a half 
cents per acre, before the skinning process is got, 
through with by the subordinates, costs from fifteen to} 
twenty cents per acre,—the official collecting a tax, 
in the form of fees, contrary to law and instructions, | 
of twenty per ceat. on all the public money which passes 
through his hands, received from this deseription of | 
parchasers, which amounts to tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, besides the three thousand dollars per annum got 
on the sales of pablic lands, inclading salary, making 
altogether a compensation astounding. 

Now, all this is known to our Democratic rulers, and 
the notorious, open-daylight, high-banded fraud and 
imposition practised on the people and the government, 
have so disgusted the mass of planters with high-sound- 
ing Democracy, that they are full willing for a change, 
and afraid to trust Democracy avy longer, fearing a 
continuance of the same impositions. Indeed, they feel 
a hope that any other administration, for its own sake, 
would put down the glaring frauds practised on them, 
and ultimately compel the defrauders to return to the 
abused planters the unauthorized sams filched from 
them under the name of FEES. 

The fact is, Gn. P eree ! a+ pat into office so many 


speaker, no less than an original thinker. 


| we find them reported in the Tribune. Since they were 
| struck off, we have received a more fall report in the 
| New York Times, but cannot now substiiute the one. 
| for the other. 
eminently successful, 


assist him to repair his losses, and enable him to pur-| 
sue his ethnological investigations. 


The Bee says— 


‘Dr. Rock is an easy, fluent, and most agreeable, 
His lecture | 
on the * Races,’ received with such signal marks of fa-| 
vor all over New England, and in several of the West- 

ern Srates—and which was delivered before the Massa- 

chusetts Legislature with so much satisfaction—is fa- 

vorable evidence of superior mental and oratorical| 
powers; and shows fall well, that though his skin is of | 
a darker hue than is worn by a majority of the com- | 
munity, he is in no respect inferior, but quite equal, to| 
our popular lecturers generally. He is also a most} 
worthy and esteemed man and citizen, as many Bosto-| 
ninns well know. We would earnestly suggest to com- 

mittees and others who are getting ap courses of lec-| 
tures to include Dr. Rock. His ** Distinguished Wo-| 
men’? will grace any lectare-room, and edify and please | 
any audience in New England.’ 1 


rr 





Woman's Ricuts Convention. We have occupied a} 


| large portion of our last page with the proceedings of 


the late Womin’s Rights Convention at New York, as} 





} 


This Convention appears to have been 
The speaking was of a high 
order—earnest, eloquent, and directly to the point— 
and the attendance very encouraging. In a private note 
to us, our gifted friend Lucy Stone (Blackwell) says of 
the Convention :---* With rare earnestness, our best men 
and women gave their best thoughts to a large andiance 
that, from first to last, listened with the deepest inter- 
est. We have a little healthful opposition from a theo- 
logical student, who denied that our claims were found 
either in Natare or Revelation. The Times warned us 
that if we secured equal rights, man would not protect 
us; while the Express answered that, as the abolition. 
ists were once driven out of this city, but now controal 
the Repubtican party, so it would not be strange if this 
Woman's Rights party should, at no distant day, be- 
come a controaling political party. The press was far 
more respectfal in its tone than it was at the time oar 
last convention was held here, when the clerical mass at 
the Semi-World’s Temperance Convention shamed and 
silenced common rowdies. We employed a good phono- 
graphic reporter, and hope to have the proceedings in 
pamphlet form before Christmas. The most important 
plan of action was proposed by Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, viz., a memorial on behalf of the Convention, 
to be addressed to each State legislature, asking that 
measures may be taken to secure political and legal 
equality for women, by the respective States.’ 





FPOREPATHERS’ DAY AT PLYMOUTH. 
The Abolitionists of the Old Colony will maintain 
their accustiomed notice of this approaching Anniver- 
sary by appropriate Anti-Slavery meetings in PLY- 
MOUTH, on Saturday evening, Dec. 20ih,and Sunday, 
day and evening, Dec. 2lst, which they invite all 
friends of freedom, both of the body and of the mind, 
far and near, to attend. 
EF Among the speakers who are confidently expect- 
ed to be present are—Wa. Luorp Garnison, Epuunp 
Qvuixcy, Wenpevt Patiups, Natu’: A. Wastixe, &e. 
In connexion with the above, will be held a quarter- 
ly meeting of the O/d Colony Anti-Slavery Society. 





brokea-down, inscdveat, gambling, diickiog cousins, to 





. BOURNE SPOONER, President. 








—— 
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Ax ALLecep Staver 1x Custopy. On Saturday of 
last week, at the old city of Salem, three men were 
taken into custody by the police of that place, having 
heen seen in a secluded spot called Pickering’s Point, 
at South Salem, under cireamstances indicating that 
they bad buried treasure there. The men were all 
Spaniards or Portuguese, one proving to be a cigar 
dealer in Boston, named DeMena, another stated to be 
his brother-in-law, and the third suspected to be Hen- 
rico DeCosta, who had been indicted in New York for 
fitting out the brig Braman (formerly of Salem) for 
the slave trade, and who had recently escaped from the 
custody of the United States Marshal at the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel. After some explanation, the two Bostonians 
were released under a pledge that they would appear at 
the subsequent examination of the other party, who 
was detained and committed to jail. Telegraphic de- 
gpatches were interchanged with New York, and the 
stranger was detained until Tnesday afternoon, when 
he was delivered over to the United States Marshal, 
Freeman, of this city, for examination in Boston. 
Strenuous efforts were made at Salem to procure the 
rele&ve of the man supposed to be DeCosta, and it is be- 
lieved that the buried money was removed on Saturday 
night by accomplices, said to be his supercargo and 
pilot. In this city, on Tuesday evening, DeMena pro- 
duced the cash, $5000, to release the stranger on bail, 
bat on Wednesday morning delivered him up again, 
when the latter threatened to make a clean breast of 
the matter, and acknowledged that he was a slaver, and 
had destroyed the vessel off Cape Cod. This fellow 
then disavowed the name of Costa, and declared him- 
self to be Jonquin Negret, that he had sailed in the 
schooner Tete from Wilmington (N. C.,) with the pur- 
pose of making a slave voyage, that his vessel was 
wrecked near Cape Cod, and he had reached the shore 


OP THE MANAGERS 
. oF 
THE TWENTY-THIRD 


National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, 


IN BEHALF OF 
TEE CAUSE. 


The Bazaar will be opened on TUESDAY, Dee. 23, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., Hart 15, WintER Srresr. 
All that the Ladies-Managers resident in France, 

Switzerland and Italy could do, as well as those at 
home, conjointly with their friends in Great Britain, 
has been already successfully done, to make the Ba- 
zaar an unequalled for the F of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Presents, and all sorts of beauti- 
ful and useful things. It now only remains for them 
to entreat general co-operation—the co-operation of all 
made aware by the recent teachings of the times, that 
the cause is their own no less than ours ;—that it is 
wisest to look far ahead in moral enterprises, nor spare 
toil nor treasure at the beginning. 

Eger We ask for donations of money. It will be 
spent, as aforetime, by the AMERICAN ANTI-SLA- 
VERY SOCIETY, in awakening that high, right feel- 
ing in the hearts of men, which displaces corrupt 
stat , rebukes servile politicians, suecors fugi- 








at Salem after much hardship, in one of the schooner’s 
boats. He stated farther that when his schooner went 
down, he had taken care to remove $10,000 from on 
board, which was designed for trading purposes, and 
that it had been buried in the sand at Salem beach by 
himself, the mate and a sailor, who had come ashore 
with him inthe boat ; and he even gave the description 
of the spot in which the treasure was to be found. An 
investigation showed that the story was a falsehood, 
although Negret insisted that it was not, and that the 
money must have been removed by his companions. 
DeMena was arrested on Wednesday, and put under 
bonds of $10,000 for examination on Monday next be- 
fore United States Commissioner, C. L. Woodbury. Mr. 
DeMena has furnished the required bail, and is at lib- 
erty. The examination will probably disclose imporant 
facts. — Boston Courier 





Tor Cuvren ann Stavery. Parry & McMillan, of 
Philadelphia, have just issued a work of 196 pages. 
entitted ‘The Church and Slavery, by Albert Barnes.’ 
The author of this essay is one of the clearest and ablest 
divines of the Presbyterian Charch. His published 
works are widely known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His style is animated, clear, logical and argumentative. 
The present publication is a cispassionate and candid 
view of the great social problem of the age. We quote 
& passage from the introduction : 


*I write over my own name. Itis not because I sup- 
pose that my name will have any special claim in in- 
fluencing the public mind ; and not because [ suppose 
it to be important that I should ‘define my position,’ 
as if the public had any particular interest in my po- 
sition ; and not because [ suppose that the pubhe will 
concern itself long to learn how any one individual 
thinks or feels on any subject that he may deem of 
epecial importance ; but because [ think it fair and 
manly that a man shouid be willing to attach his name 
to any sentiments which he holds, and which he 
chooses, for any reason, to submit to the consideration 
of mankind. | have no wish also to deny that I desire 
that my name should be found associated with any 
well-directed effort to remove slavery from the earth. 
I believe that the religion which [ profess is opposed to 
the whole spirit and tendency of slavery ; that its fair 
and legitimate application would remove the last rem- 
nant of it from the world; and that in every effort 
which I may make to show to my fellow-men the evils 
of the system, or to promote universal emancipation, 
I am performing the appropriate duty of a Christian 
man, and of a minister of the gospel of Christ.’ 


Miss Frances Ervven Wartxtys. This young lady, 
known to our readers as the authoress of a creditable 
little book of poems, and to others as the niece of Wm. 
Watkins, the * Colored Biltiniorean,’ who used to write 
so well for Tus Liperator, has been laboring as an 
anti-slavery lecturer, and is now engaged in Philadel- 
phia in that capacity. She addressed a meeting one 
evening last week in the Assembly Buildings in Chest- 
nut street, which was attended by a highly respectable 
and intelligent audience, and to whom she is represent- 
ed as having given the fullest satisfaction. Miss Wat- 
kins is described as a lady of prepossessing appearance 
and manners, and her style of speaking, which is high- 
ly poetical, is sxid to be quite touching and effective. 
Her ad.lress at the Assembly Buildings was so well re- 
ceived and excited so much interest, that she was re- 
quested to speak again in Philade)phia, 





From the St. Louis Republican, Nov. 14. 

Lyyxca Law 1x Kansas. A gentleman from the 
southern part of Kansas informs us, that one of those 
acts not unusual in all the new Territories of the West, 
recenily occurred on Pottawatomie creek, in Kansas 
Territory. Various robberies had been committed in 
that region ; the peopie turned out and apprehended | 
two persons, who were believed to be concerned in rob- | 
bing a peaceable citizen, named Briscoe Davis, of all | 
his property, and the widow Cornett of $110 in cash, ) 
a horse, and all her property. After due examination, | 
they were hung with the ropes taken from the necks) 
of the animals stolen by them. One of the men thus, 
hanged by virtue of the Lynch law, is supposed to have | 
borne the name of Partridge, and has been quite a con-| 
spicuous character in that Territory. | 





The name of the) 
other was not known. These men, it is said, were hang-| 
ed for robbery and other crimes committed by them, | 
and not from any political consideration. } 





ts The point made by a Republican speaker in New | 
York, the other day, was not a bad one, * Toombs,’ | 
said he, * boasted that the time would come when he) 
could call the roll of his slaves in the shadow of Ban-/| 
ker Hill Monument. The time has come—hark ' he) 
calls: * Rufus Choute,’—* Here;* * B. F. Hallett,’— 
* Here;’? *Charles G. Greene,’—-* Here;’ +C. H. 
Peaslee,,—* Here.” Shouts of laughter followed the 
hit ; but there is a melancholy moral in it—it is true. 





oF Gov. Wise, of Virginia, has appointed fifty-two, 
delegates from that State to the Southern Commercial | 
Convention, to meet in Savannah, Geo, onthe 8th of | 
December. These are divided in the proportion of 
four from each of the three Congressional Districts. 
Senator R. M. T. Hunter heads the list. 








[ZF The Constifutionalist, of Augusta, Ga., admits’ 
that in the late elections, the Repablican party mani-) 
fested a formidable strength, and that, though defeated, | 
they are not conquered. Of Fremont, this slive-tra-| 
ding journal entertains the following mild opinion: | 

j 


*A man covered all over with the disgrace of pecu-| 
lation and filsehood—a renegade—an_ apostate—a_ 
swindler—a man false to every sentiment of honor, of | 


patriotism and virtue.’ 





Deatu or Convers Francis. On Thursday, the 
27th ult., at Wayland, Mass., died Convers Francis, 
aged 90. Mr. Francis was the father of Rev. Dr. Con-- 
vers Francis, the Professor of Pulpit Eloquence in the) 


Cambridge Divinity School, and of Mrs. Lydia Maria Fitchburg, Muss.—Mr. Page 50c, Isaac Hartwell 25c, | 


Child, the distinguished author. He was an excellent 
and liberal man, and the philanthropic societies of the, 
day were much aided by his active and substantial be-! 
nevolence. The iilness of the last three years of his! 
life was alleviated by the constant attentions of his 
gifted daughter, whose filial ministrations have with-/ 
drawo ber almost entirely from the pleasures of literary | 
labor and the companionship of literary friends.—Vew 
York Evening Post. 





Death of Rev. Dr. Peabody.—Rev. Ephraim 
Peabody, D. D., minister of King’s Chapel, in Boston, 
died at his residence in this city on Friday morning, at 
half-past nine o’clock, aged 49. He was born in the 
town of Wilton, N. H., in 1807, graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1827, stadied divinity at the Theological 
School in Cambridge, and was subsequently settled: as 

ster of the Unitarian Churches in Cincinnati and 

ew Bedford. In 1846, he succeeded the late Dr. 
Greenwood as pastor of King’s Chapel. His health 
has been for some years declining, and a voyage to Eu- 
Tope in 1853 failed to restore it. 

Official Vote of Indiana for President.— 
Frenont 94,276, Buchanan 118,672, Fillmore 22,386. 
Buchanan's plurality over Fremont is 24,296, and bis 
majority over Fremont and Fillmore together, 1910. 
The aggregate vote is 235,434. 


Oficial Vote of Louisiana.—Buchanan, 22,- 
164 ; Fillmore, 20,709. Buchanan’s majority, 1455. 


€& The Journal of Commerce makes up ta- 
bles of the popular vote, giving Buchanan over Fre- 
mont thus far 478,014, which will be increased by the 
returns yet to come in. 


€S Twelve of the superb capitals which 
house at New Orleans, La., costing 


| all similar associations in the land. 


tive slaves, upholds the truth, stands by freedom, and 
defies tyranny, by demanding the immediate abolition 
of slavery. And as our undertaking is national, we 
ask the help and sympathy of persons of every State 
and city of the nation, to free our land from its now 
ruling curse. 

fa We ask (to save expenses) of gentlemen friendly 
to our object, who are manufacturers and mechanics, 


A number of pieces of Lowell Cotton, 
Packs of blank Cards, 
Reams of Note-Paper, 
Envelopes to correspond, 
Narrow gilt Picture-Frames ; 
and, without more specification, of all of such as they 
have, nothing doubting a great crowd of purchasers. 
ta We entreat of friends in the country and city, 
for the Refreshment-Table, milk, cream, tea, sugar, 
coffee, eggs, bread, cake, crackers, buiter, cheese, 
hams (thoroughly boiled,) all kinds of cold eooked 
meats, potatoes, apples, and all sorts of preserved 
fruits. 
Donations may be addressed to the Ladies-Managers 
at 21 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., or to 128 Nassau street, 
New York, or to either of the undersigned at their re- 


spective homes. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 


MARY MAY, 
LOUISA LORING, 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
MARY WILLEY, 
ABBY FRANCIS, 
ANNA SHAW GREENE, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
ELIZABETH GAY, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 
MARY H. JACKSON, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
LYDIA D, PARKER, 
ELIZA F. EDDY, 
EVELINA A. 8. SMITH, 
ELIZABETH VON ARNIM, 
AUGUSTA KING, 
ELIZA H. APTHORP. 
cma - 
FESTIVE COMMEMORATION 
OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
oF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


On New Year's Evening, 1857, a quarter of a centu- 
ry will have been completed since the formation of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society—originally cailed 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society—the parent of 
Believing that a 
period of time fraught with so many thrilling reminis- 
cences, and crowded with events of unsurpassed histor- 
ical importance, should not be allowed to pass without 
a fitting observance, the Board of Managers have made 
arrangements for » PUBLIC SOCIAL FESTIVAL to 
commemorate this suggestive event, on the evening of 
January Ist, 1857, in this city ; and they hereby cor- 
dially invite all the friends of freedom, far and near, 
without regard to sex or complexion, to participate in 
this celebration, which cannot fail to be deeply inter- 
esting to all present, as well as to ‘help the cause a- 
long’ to its triumphant consummation. A supper will 
be provided by that distinguished caterer, Mr. J. B. 
Situ ; after which there will be music, sentiments, 
speeches, &c., appropriate to the occasion. As the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Bazaar will not close till Saturday, 
January 3d, an additional motive will be furnished to 
friends in the country to visit the city on the occasion 
designated. It is hoped and believed that there will be 
a humerous attendance, 

Price of tickets, $1.00 each—to be had at the Anti- 
Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. Those intending to be 
present are requested to make seasonable application, 
in order to secure a place at the tables. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Rozsert F. Waxtcut, Sec. 





SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the American Anti-Slavery Society, in aid of the 
New Series of Tracts. 


COLLECTIONS BY MRS. FRANCES H. DRAKE OF LEOMINSTER. 


Leominster, Mass.—Mira Burrage $1, James H. Car- 
ter 50c, Isaac Cowdry 25c. 


friend 8c. 
Clinton, Mass.—Rev. C. M. Bowers 1, Sylvia McCol- 


lum 18, 

Lancasier, Mass.—Rev. George M. Bartol 50c, Mary 
G. Thompson 50c, Abby Huzzy 50c. 

Groton, Mass.—J. W. Spaulding 50c, Emeline 8S. Wood 
50c. four friends 1 17. 

Pepperell, Mass.—Rev. E. P. Smith 87c, Mr. Ste- 
vens 25c, friend 20c, E. M. Hobart 85c, S. Par- 
menter 18¢, D. E. Lawrence 25c, 8. H. Chapman 
26c, Henry Jewett 50c, Asa J. Ames 25c, Rev. 
Charles Babbage 50c, B. W. Wright 10c. 

Nashua, V. H.—Rev. E. E. Adams 50c, 8. B. Butler 
25ce, M. A. Wheeler 12c, Mrs. Rogers 25c, Mrs. J. 
Andrews 25c, R. Dane 13c, Edwin Allen 25c, 

Amherst, N. H.—Luther Elliot 52c. 

Milford, N. H.—Wm. T. Richardson 250, Frederick 
Crosby 50c, Mrs. Hidden 25c, Nathan J. Foster 
18c, David Woolson 20c, Dr. E.dridge 20c, Mrs. 
Hannah Chase 25c, G. Wheeler 85c. Esther H. 
Burns 50c. 

a. Sg a 1, Rev. T. B. Thayer 50c, 

rs, en . . She 20c, Rev. Mr. 
Heaks he, A Maer oS 
Boston, Mass.—R. H. Ober 2. 
Rev. Peter Gardiner, Philadelphia, 1. 


ALSO, DONATIONS TO THE AMERICAN A. 8. SOCIETY, 
COLLECTED BY MRS, FRANCES H. DRAKE. 








Were to surmount the great columns in the new custom, ve eee North Weare, N. H., to redeem 


recently lost in the ship Oliphant. ae 


Seth Chandler, Nashua, N. H., $1 00 

Charles Taylor. do.” 0 50 

Eugene Hutchinson, Milford, N. H., 1 00 

Mrs. A’ 1 Livermore, do. 0 50 

un Cait A eke Maes a) | 

rs. ° 

Wass ne ride, Fitchburg, es 

were) 8 00 


FRANCIS JACKSON, Treas. 


AID FOR FUGITIVES. 


Mr. William Sree. oe gp gle “te Ho 4 
longer an Agent for the collection 
fing rote Fagitive Aid Society—nor for the New 
York Central College at McGrawville. 

We are in want of money and clothing to enable us 
to give all the aid and comfort needed by the fugitives 
from American Despotism,who are continually applying 
to us for help on their way to Canada. Any coptribu- 
tions that may be sent to us will be promptly and 
gratefully acknowledged. 

SAMUEL J. MAY, President. 

James Fortier, Secretary. ’ 

Wa. E. Assort, Treasurer. 

Ina H. Cops, 

Lyman Kinaspury, 

Jasmin W. Loven, 


Assistant Commitieé, 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. | 
Cuantes L. Remonp and Saran P. Remoxp of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Aakon M. Powent of New York, 
Agents of the AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, will 
attend Conventions to be holden as follows :— 
Champlaia, Clinton Co., Friday and Saturday, Dec. 


and 6, 
Malone, Franklin Co., Monday snd Tuesday, Dec. 8 
d 


and 9. : 
Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., Thursday and Friday, 
Dec. 11 and 12. 
Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence Co., Monday and Tuesday, 
Dec. 15 and 16. 
The Conventions will commence, in each instance, 
at 2 o'clock, P. M., of the day first named, and contin- 
ue by adjournment through that and the day following. 





[H" PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Panker Pitisp0ry and 
Josern A. Howtann, Agents of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, will be present at the regular Anti- 
Slavery meeting in Providence, on Sunday, Dec. 7, 
morning, afternoon, and evening. 





te” UPTON, Mase.— Parker Pirtspory, an Agent 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, will k in 
Wavertey Hace, Upton, on Sanday, Dee. 14, after- 
noon and evening. Let all, by whatever name known, 
who feel an interest in the question, Whether Freedom 
or Slavery shall rule in this country, hear the eloquent 
and well-considered words of Mr. Prnuspury. 





- tg WM. WELLS BROWN will read his Anti-Sla- 
very Drama in the following places :— 


Weymouth, Friday, December 5. 
Milford, Wednesday, ‘** ; 
Lynn, Thursday, “4 i. 
East Walpole, Friday, » 12. 
Concord, Monday, “ 15. 
Shirley, Tuesday, “s 16. 
Sterling, Wednesday, “ ai 








ce SITUATION WANTED—By a middle-aged 
American woman, who can make herself usefal as 
house-keeper or nurse, in taking care of the sick, the 
disabled, &c., and who has had many years’ experi- 
ence. Best of references will be given. Apply at this 
office. 








WATER CURE. 


DR. WELLINGTON, 384 East Twelfth street, corner 
of University Place, New York, has enlarged and im- 
proved his house, and it now presents attractions and 
advantages found in no other establishment in this 
country. Calland see. Board by the day or week. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1856. &t Pp 





MARRIED—In Andover, by George Foster, Esq., 
Mr. Jonn Witson, Jr., of South Danvers, to Miss Exiz- 
abetn A., daughter of Jonathan Waldo, of Andover. 





DIED—At Wayland, Nov. 27, Convens Francis, 
aged 90 years and 4 months. He was remarkable for 
honesty, simplicity, and untiring industry, even to the 
close of his long life. His kindness of heart was so 
great, that his liberality always exceeded his means. 
He was for many years a friend and contributor to the 
Anti-Slavery cause; and he regretted nothing so much 
as the indications of our national degeneracy, since the 
days of Washington, which he remembered to the last, 
with childlike enthusiasm. 


Heralds of Freedom. 
N active preparation, by Grozerer, the eminent 
French artist, and will be pablished by 


Cc. H. BRAINARD, 
124 Wasuincton Srreer, 





A magnificent lithographic print, of the size and style 
of the famous print, the 


* «Champions of Freedom,’ 
in which will be presented the portraits, drawn from 
daguerreotypes taken expressly for the purpose, of 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
THEODORE PAREER, 
GERRIT SMITH, 
JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 
HORACE MANN, 
SAMUEL J. MAY. 
Price, $1.50, 


Address C. H. BRAINARD, 124 Washington street, 
or W. C. NELL, office of The Liderator. Ni4 tf 


The North and the South. 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE 
CONDITION 


OF THE 


FREE AND SLAVE STATES 


By Henry Cuase and Cuartes W. Sanpory. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
12 mo., bound in cloth............... Price 50 cents. 








]f any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
the South, and Freedom for the North, let him read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. 
Place a copy of these statistics in the hands of every 
voter, and our word for it, Republicanism will sweep 
the entire North in 1860 as clean as it has swept New 
England in 1856. Men of the South! we beg you to 
look calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, 
speaks thus of this work : 

* This little book contains a vast amount of informa- 
lion respecting the comparative condition of the slave- 
holding and non-slavecholding Slates—as to terrilory, 
population, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost a great 
deal of laborious research, and it certainly presents ar= 
guments in favor of freedom on every page. It con- 
tains just the kind of information that should be more 
generally known in all sections of the country. We 
hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.’ 

PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


N21 117 Washington Street, Boston. 6w 





Profitable Employment for the Winter Months. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Extra Inducements for 1857. 


LL PERSONS IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT 
will at once receive our CaTaLocus or Booxs for 
the New Year, pre-paid, by forwarding us their ad- 
dress. Particular attention is requested to the liberal 
offers we roake to all persons oeaging in the sale of 
our Large Type Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 


with about ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. Our 


books are sold only by canvassers, and well known 
be the most saleable. pe ites (post paid,) . 
ROBERT SEARS, Pusuisner, 

181 William street, New York. 
£27 On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, 
the Pictorial Family Bible, with a well bound Subscrip: 
tion Book, will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per 
express, at our risk and expense, to any central town 
or village in the United States, excepting those of Cal- 

010 2m 


ifornia, Oregon and Texas. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S I 
ENTS, ag 





‘OHN T. MATTHEWS, 17. Howard street, has 
band, a select assortment of JEWELRY and FAN- 


“al sich he 
December 5. 4w 
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A WONDERFUL CHANGE! 
As the South is to alter the world, 
And teach it new methods of living, 
And with Slavery’s banner unfurled, 
Is new lessons of government giving, 
She must change, too, the old forms of speech, 
New dictionaries she must be writing, 
New grammar-rules, also, must teach, 
New styled, and new modes of ivsiting. 


How much she will then have to change ! 

Yet at changes the South will not falter, 
But the old forms of speech re-arrange, 

And leave out words that she cannot alter, 
Her brotherly love will mean—hate, 

And cowardly violence—bravery, 
Aud meanness and spite will be—great, 

And to free the oppressed be called knavery. 


She don’t want such words as Peace, Love, 
Meekness, Gentleness, Purity, Goodness, 
Trith, Benevolence, Justice—s ch pro e 
Northern want of refinement, and rudeness: 
These old words don’t agree with the new, 
And ¢0 are not for Southern lips fitted ; 
And those v r'ues are troublesome, too, 
So "tis best that their names be omitted. 


We used to cal! freedom a boon, 
And not men, but quadrupeds, cattle ; 
Bat we shall be taught better soon, 
And learn our black brother ’s a chattel. 
Honor once was the meed of the brave, 
And we had the word—Generosity ; 
Now this noble word we can’t save, 
But must change it, alas! for Ferocrry! 


But, oh! if the South yet should fail 
To impose rules on all other nations, 
Her fate will turn History pale— 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION IN NEW 
YORE. 

In response to a ent] from Mrs. Paulina Wright Da- 
vis and Mrs. Lucy Stone (Blackwell), President and 
Secretary of the last year’s Woman's Rights Conven- 
tion, those interested in Woman's Rights met on Tues- 
day morning of last week, in the Tabernacle, New 
York city, to the number of athousand, Three-fourths 
of those present were ladies, 





The Convention was called to or! r by Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis, who stated that at a little meeting which 
they had held the night before, they had determined 
upon a list of officers, and she proposed Mrs. Lucy 
Stone (BLackwe tt) for President of the Convention. 

The nomination was accepted, and the organizstion 
of the meeting completed by the choice of the following 
officers :— 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Lucretia Mott, of Pa.; Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott, of Ohio ; Mr. T. W. Higginson, of Mass. ; 
Mrs, Cornelia Moore, of N. J.; Mr. A. Bronson Al- 
cott, of N. H.; Mrs. Sarah H. Halleck, of New York ; 
and Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, of Kansas. 

Secretaries—Mrs. Martha C. Wright, of New York ; 
Mr. Oliver Johnson, of New York, and Mrs. Henrietta 
Johnson, of New Jersey. 

Business Committee—Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, Mr 
Wendel! Phillips, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mr. T. W. 
Higginson, Mr. James Mott, Mre. M. A. W. Johnson, 
and Mr. William Green, Jr. 

Treasurer—Mr. Wendel! Phillips. 

Finance Committee—Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

The Prestpent, in a speech of some length, then de- 
tailed the progress which had heen made since the com- 
mencement of the Woman's Rights movement. When | 
they began, there was not a wife who coul:t own what | 
she earned —there was not one now in New York—nor | 
was there one who could make a will, unless her hus- | 
band stated in it that he gave her his permission, or | 





who could hold property, unless it was vested in trus-| 





A downfall, instead of ovations. 
Low, low in the dust che may lie, 
While from self-given wounds she is bleeding, 
Vile, trampled on, hated, may die— 
What a page for Pusterity’s reading ! 
Jane Asuby. 
Tenterden, Kent, (Eng.) 
sniiannilbitaantnn 
For the Liberator. 
TRUTH, IF NOT POETRY. 
If trees are judged by fruit they bear, 
And streams, from fountains flowing, 
Give evidence of what they are, 
Pure, muddy, dull or glowing— 
Then human actions are a glass 
Wherein we may discover 
The motives which do govern men 
In all things whatsoever. 
Your pardon, then, young men and maida, 
Nor deem me quite too pointed, 
Whilst we this scripture test apply— 


, 


Our logic *s not disjointed : 
The daring footpad’s motto is, 
‘Bright gold and dazzling beauty ;’ 
It is the same with men and maids— 
We'll speak, nor shrink from duty. 
To prove the accusation just, 
We need but note the cases 
Arrayed before ol servant eyes, 
In this and other places, 
Where moral worth and honor bright 
Are passed and left neglected, 
Whil-t purse-proud dolts and libertines 
Are joyfully accepted 5 
Where purity of life and soul, 
Adorwed with heavenly graces, 
Are judged of little worth beside 
Fair forms and pretty faces. 
In spite of wealth, in spite of power, 
Despite perverted dotage, 
Such unions always yield at last 
A sour and bitter fruitage. 
Men also claim to wors vip God, 
To reverence truth and goodness, 
But more bow down at lucre’s shrine, 
And honor gold with gladness ; 
The priest, who stands with long-drawn face, 
Beneath the towering steeple, 
The cunning politician, too, 
Pleading for the ‘ dear peop!r,’ 
Both speak by actions louder far 
Than words, though clothed,in thunder, 
Saying, ‘ money ’s all the god we know,’ 
Anil yet this is no wonder ; 
For wealth, itisa shining shield 
Against a world of coldnese, 
And by its talismanie touch 
Is fear turned into boldness. 
It is a substitute for brains, 
Though sometimes fraught with curses ; 
Men's influence is mensared by 
Their long or shorter purses. 
Perhaps cur strictures are severe, 
Disturbiny minds serene, 
But sweet from better cannot flow— 
So taught the Nazarene. 
Dennis, 1856. J. 8. H. 
sania 
From the Unity Magazine 
WHO ARE THE GREAT OF EARTH? 
Who are the mighty ? sing— 
The chiefs of old renown, 
On some red field who won the victor’s crown 
Of tears and triumphing ? 
The Nerthmen boi, who first o’er stormy sens 
Sent down the ‘ raven’ banner in the breeze? 
Not these—O no—not these ! 


Who are the great of earth ? 

The mighty Lunters?—kings of ancient line, 

For ages traced, half fable, half divine, 

Whose stone-wrought lions guard in heathen pride 

Their tomb-like palaces ?—where now, we read, 

They lived, and reigned, and died ? 

Who spoke, and millions rushed to toil and bleed ? 
Not these—not these indeed ! 


Who are the mighty ?—they, 
The builders of Egyptian pyramids ?— 
The unknown kings, on who<e stone eoffin-lids 


Strange forms are scrolled?—or men, whose awfal! 


Sway 
Wrought the rock-temple, reared the cromlech gray, 
Whose smoke and fire and incense darkened day? 
Not they—O no—not they ! 


Who are the great of earth? 
Mark, where yon prophet stands, 
The londstar needle trembles in his hands, 
O’er western seas he finds for minds a throne— 
Or he on whose wrapt sight new wonders shone, 
Where heavenward turned, his glass made worlds his 
own? 
Not he —not these alone ! 


Who are the mighty? See 

Where art’s a wizard ; where the marble, rife 

With grace and beauty, quickens into life— 

Or where, as danger’s waves beit wild and free, 

Some * glorious arm” like Moses’ parts the sea, 

That a vexed people yet redvemed may be— 
The statesman—sage—is ’t he? 


O no—not the-e the noble triamphs prove ! 

Go wh re forgiveness, turning like the dove, 

Aligh s 0’ r life's dark flood on some lone heart— 
Where men to men truth, justice, peace, impart, 
As best interpreters of godlike love— 
Wh re all life’s noblest charities have birth ; 
There dwell the grest. the kings of peerless worth— 

They shall subd e the earth ! 


tees. Now. in Massachusetts, they had heen heard he- | 
fore a Constitutional Convention, and their petition for | 
suffrage rejected only because, as they had but two! 
thousand names to it, the Convention inferred that the | 
great mass of the women of Massachusetts did not de-| 
sire it. And two years ago, when the men of Massa. | 
chusetts took the control of the State out of the hands 
of the Hunkerism of Boston, statutes were passed giv- 
ing married women the right to own property, real or 
personal, to their own earnings, and to makea will. 
Maine, New Hampshire and Rhode Island had modified 
their statutes very considerably. In Vermont, accord- 
ing to the old law, when a man died leaving no chil- 
dren, half his property went to his wife and half to 
the State. They now thought more of the wife than of 
the State there. In New York, Mrs. Rose and Susan 
B. Anthony had been before the Legislature, and for 
the last two years, there had been a bill before the Le- 
gislature providing that when a husband is a drankard 
or a profligate, his wife shall have a right to what she 
earns. Ohio had modified her laws very much, and 
Wisconsin had given almost all that they’ could ask, 


except the right of suffrage. And last year, there were 


three manly men found there, who dared report in fa-| 


vor of free suffrege for women as well 
| M chigan, it was proposed, two years ago, that women 
should have the right to their own babies ; (parenthet- 
ically to the audience, ‘ None of you have ;’) but there 
was one Mormon member of the Leyislature, who de- 
fented the bill. Still further West, in Nebraska, when 
Mrs. Bloomer sent in a petition asking that women 


shou!d havea right to vote, a bill to that effect pressed 
the House, and in the Senate went to a third reading, 
and was lost only on account of the early closing of the 


session. 


They would get the right first there, if any 


where, and she knew scores of women who would go to 
Nebraska to live, when they could get the right of suf- 
frage there, for they said it was better to be citizens 
than to be subjects. They had claimed, too, for wo- 


men, the advantages of a higher and broader culture, 


and there were springing up all over the land female 


colleges Her curse was upon them for their results; 


ber blessing for what they stood for. They were all 


j 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 
| second-rate, but they showed that worman’s claim of the 


highest opportunity for culture would be granted to her. | 


Horace Mann had told her that at Antioch College, a 


woman had solved problems in mathematics which no 


min there could do. 


agitation. She had lately seen an article in the Londox 


| 
} 
| 
Parliament by the Howitts, Harriet Martineau, and 
Mrs. Jameson, was presented by Lord Brougham, and 
received with respect. The admirable essay of Mr. 
Higginson on Woman and her Wishes, anda Sermon by 
Theodore Parker, had been reprinted there. A compi- 
lation of British Law in relation to Women had also 
been published. Daring the Presidential campaign, 
every where the Republicans had said that there would 
he seats reserved for the ladies at their meetings, and 
when Mr. Fremont was to be seen in New York, there 
Was no peace among the people until Jessie came out 
too. They all recognized woman’s right to have some- 
thing at least to do with polities, And so she came 
there with fresher hope in her heart. 
tised that certain speakers would he present, but if any 
man or woman had an eirnest word to say for or 
against them, God forbid that any such should be 
crowded out. They should commence their sessions at 
104 A. M., and 74 P. M. 

Mrs. Rose, Chairman of the Business Committee, 
asked that Committee to retire. 


Mrs. Many F. Davis was then introduced. She 
commenced with a sketch of the condition of woman in 


thought that the passive being by his side, whom he 
regarded as scarcely better than his horse, was to he 
his redeeming angel, and traced the progress of the 
of woman in knowledge and 





emancipation action, 


bringing the memory of queens and authorexses to wit- 


ness and ijlustrate it. In the material realm, woman’s 


| 
} power wis very great. It wasin a great measure by 
the women of Englind that the abolition of slavery 
| on English soil was effected, and she hoped that this 
| influence of woman ‘would soon mike itself felt over the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. But more 
than this was her influence spiritual and artistic. In 
the far fature, woman would be able to love without 
self-annihilation at the shrine of her devotion. But 
there was along work to do first. She read passages 
from Jadge Reeve’s statement of the law in relation to 
woman, asserting the right of the hashand to the per- 
| son of his wife, which was, under the law, as complete 
as that of the master to his slave. If she could bind 
herself by * contract, she would be liable to impri-on- 
ment for violating it, and might thas be tsken from her 
This the law would not allow ; therefore, 





hashand. 
she must not have the right to make contracts. 
right of the hushand to the person of the woman, Mrs. 
Davis though! one of the most prolific cauves of wo- 
men’s woes, producing, as it did, a mass of legalized 
licentiousness, which was as destructive to the health 
and morals of the off<pring as to the health and happi- 
ness of the wife. A beantifal woman, whose hashand 
was a rich and influential man, and who had a number 
of beautiful children, took prussic acid not long ago 
People wondered why she, the favored one. should do 
the fearful deed. S':e (Mrs. Davis) had read her heart, 
and she knew that the marble halls in which she lived 
were 4 prison to her, and her silken robes were chains 
that bound hertoatyrant'’slust. How many a wretch. 
ed woman trembled at the sound of a familiar voice. 
which should fill her soul with music, and quailed at 
the glance of that eye which should send the sunshine 
dancing to her hesrt! How many went to their lord 
like menials for the pittance which their necessities re- 
quired, and felt all their nature outraged by the sens: 
of beggary forced on them by the grudgingness of th. 
he-towal! How many more found themselves chained 
for life to monsters of intemperance and vice, wh 
robbed them of their earnings uuder the sanctivn of the 





law, and forced them into the untold tortures of unwil- 
ling maternity, cursing their off-pring in the very be- 
getting with the infernal inheritance of physical and 


effect on the destiny of woman and the race. 


as men. In! 


In England, too, there was some 


Times, and last winter, a petition, which was sent to 


They had adver- | 


the earlier and more barbarous ages, when man little 


This | 


moral pollution. This deprivation of personal liberty 
had, through all the ages, been working with terrible 
Out of 
this assumption had grown up with the marriage in- 
stitution a system of legalized prostitution, which gave 
man unbounded license to sensual indulgence, degrad- 
ing him to the mere level of animal life, while it robhed 
woman of beauty, health and vigor, turned the sweet- 
ness and loveliness of her nature to the bitterness of 
discontent, and changed all her love to loathing. Let 
her be rescued from this profanation ; give her the su- 
preme control of her most sacred function, and would 
the world longer be peopled with such swarms ef half- 
made wretches, the offspring of bitrerness and hate, as 
now oozed out from the pestilential dens of our thronged 
cities, to be thrust into the charnel house or throttled 
on the gallows? 
Mrs. Rose presented the Business Committee’s re- 
port, and it was read by Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, 
as follows :— 
Resolved, That the close of a Presidential election 
affords a peculiarly appropriate occasion to renew the 
demands of woman for a consistent application of Dem- 
ocratic principles. 
Resolved, That the Republican party, appealing con- 
stantly through its orators to female sympathies, and 
using for one of its most popular rallying cries a fe- 
male name, is peculiarly pledged by consistency to do 
justice to woman hereafier, in States where it holds 
control. 
Resolved, That the Democratic party, also, must be 
utterly false to its name and its professed principles, or 
else must extend their application to both halves of the 
human race. 
Resolved, That the present uncertain and inconsist- 
ent position of Woman in our community—not fally re- | 
cognized either asa slave or as an equal—taxed, but | 





not represented—authorized to earn property, but not | 
free to control it—allowed to obtain education, but not 
encouraged to use it—permitted to prepare papers for 
scientific bodies, but not to read them—urged to form = 
political opinions, but not allowed to vote upon them — 
all mark a traditional period in haman history which 
cannot long endure. 

Resolved, That the main power of the Woman’s 
Rights movoment lies in this: that while always de- 
manding for Woman better education, better employ- 
ment and better laws, it has always kept stearily in 
view the one cardinal demand—tor the Riaut or Sur-) 
FRAGE —as being, in a Democracy, the symbol and the 
guaranty of all other rights. 

Resolved, That the monopoly of the Elective Fran- 
chise, and thereby all the powers of legislative govern- 
ment, by man, solely on the ground of sex, is a usur- 
pation, condemned alike by reason and common sense ; 
subversive of all the principles of justice ; oppressive 

‘and demoralizing in its operations, and insulting to 
the dignity of human nature. 

Resolved, That while the constant progress of laws, 
education and industry prove that our efforts for Wo- 
min in these respects are not wasted, we yet proclaim 
ourselves unsatisfied, and are only tncouraged to re- 
newed efforts until the whole be gained. 

After a few remarks from Mrs, Lucretia Mott on 
the importance of brief speeches, the President an- 
nounced that a letter had been received from Mr. Fran- 
cis Jackson, of Boston, enclosing $50; and Rev. T 
W. Higginson read a letter from the Rev. Samuel John- 
son, of Salem, 

Miss Soxan B. Antnony spoke on the necessity ot 


the disse nination of printed matter on this subjeer. | 


She named the Lily, the Woman's Advocate, and said 
they had some documents for sale at the platform, 

A Gentleman offered a lot of resolutions, and al- 
though the President stated that they would go to the 
They 
provided for the preparation and publication of a fall 


Business Committee, proceeded to read them. 


report of the proceedings of the Convention, and alse 
for offering premiums for essxys on various subjects, 
one of which was, whether if the state of society were 
such thit girls of fifteen conld, by some light, mechan- 
ical labor he rendered pecuninrily independent, it would 
be favorable to general morality. 
Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose made some remarks on Mr 
| Johnson's letter, that it was not true that the mother 
was deprived of her own children. 
over the Northern States, and she had never heen in a 
| county where some man was not ciaiming his child, and 
trying to tear it from its mother, 
copper for it, but to tantalize its mother. 
‘he Presipent said that a slip had been sent up to 
the platform, on which it was written that women had 


control of their property. This was not trae. She freedom in Paris, for their names might be echoed in 


knew of many a mein man, who, taking advantage of 
‘a mean law, married a young girl for her property, and 
prid his debris with it. There was a great work to do 


An alarming amount of ignorance was to be overcome 


Only the other day she heard a woman say, ‘O! yes 3 total absence of jealousy of talents and of worth. Bat)! 
this Woman's Rights will be» fine thing ; then Tecan! poer France was now eppressed as it had never been op- 
go ‘own to Stewart's, and run up a big bill, and my | pressed before. Men and women were privately im-| 
Woman’s Rights was not’ prisoned, and no paper dared to publish an account of 


hasband will pay for it.’ 


| running up big bills at Stewart’s. The Printer’s Union 
at Boston discountenanced the employment of female 


compositors ; that was unworthy ofthem. If thie Con- 


make one man reverence his mother more, it will not 
have been in vain. 
| The Convention then adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 
| The Convention reassembled at 74 o'clock ; about five 
| hundred people were present. 

Mrs. Evizaperu Joxgs spoke foran hour and a quar- 
ter on the wants of woman, what had been done for 
her, and what remained for her to do for herself. Her 
ideal of a woman was one who could not only make 
bread and durn stockings, but also be the equal of her 
companion in julgment and scholastic attainments, and 
iu her ability to earn an independept living, 

Mr. Wenpe.t Puiturs was then introduced. He 
said that he had been told that the Times of to-day 
threatened the women that if they went on, they would 
forfeit the protection of the men. Perhaps it might not 
be needed. Nine-tenths of all the men conld not defend 
their right to vote so well as the woman who had just 
sat down. The situation of woman was a complete 
index of civilization ; Utah was barbarism. The Sixon) 
race had led the van in the elevation of woman. 


first line of Sazon history was written by Tacitus, when| Ptlers and not forthe rostrum. God had made angels 
to sing, and had gi-en them voices; He had made men ge 3 
to do good, and had given them powers to do good. He pared it with what it should be, they would find equal 


he chronicled that * on all great questions, they consult | 
their women.’ Europe had known three phases ; the! 
dominion of bullies—ef brate force; the dominion of. 
wealth, which we now saw ; and the dominion of brain, 
which was to come. In this new reign, a career for 
woman would be opened. We lived in 4 government 
where the N. Y. Herald and the N. ¥. Tribune were 
| more really the governing power than Franklin Pierce, 
Woman's right to vote he regarded as the nacleus of 
all her rights ; he considered it to be founded on the 
| great American principe, that the tax-list and the bal- 
| lot-box always went together. If it were based upon 
intellectual capacity, why, Mrs. Somerville or Harriet 
Martineau could spare brains enough to set up all the 
editors who had ever ridiculed the movement, and not 
miss any. (Laughter and applause) The two great 
objeets of society were the production of wealth and 
thought. Woman had more of the elements of thrift 
then man; she saved more than half of the wealth 
that was saved. And who would say thet woman wa. 
not the eqaal of man in giving impulse to public opin 
ion? The most advanced ideas of France, the socia! 
teacher of Europe, had been first discussed in the sa. 
loons of woman. Woman could not now be educ sted. 
hecause she had no motive for opening books. Sh. 
could secure through them only the name of Biuestock 
ing. But the statute-books of the States had tw 
change all that. In Kentucky, women were- owe: | 
‘o vote. In the election of trasters for the school fund. | 


‘six and eighteen, was allowed to vote in person or by 
proxy, asshe chose. His principle was, if women were 
not to be allowed to vote, they shall not be taxed. If 
this were not done, he would have Bancroft and Hil- 
dreth sealed books, and allow Mr. Gilmore Simms to 


She had been all} 


Not that he cared al 





have his own way with the history of all the States. 
He thought that the little editors who wore coats, and 
therefore presumed to say that Mrs. Somerville and 
Charlotte Bronte stepped out of their sphere, exhibited 
at least courage. 





SECOND DAY. 

The Convention was called to order hy the President, 
Mrs. Lacy Stone (Blackwell), and the minutes of the 
previous day were read hy the Secretary, Mrs. Martha 
C. Wright, who, by the way, and not Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis, originally called the Convention to or- 
der. Nearly 500 people were present. The first reso- 
lution was read. 

Mrs. Eenxestixe L. Rose said that she hoped that if 
there was any opposition to the resolution which had 
just been read, it would be expressed. During the last 
election, although she was in Europe, still, the fire of 
freedom shed its benign rays across the ocean. Polit- 
ic] parties were dissolved ; the question now was Free- 
dom or Slavery. This Convention, too, based its ac- 
tion not merely upon woman’s rights, bat upon haman 
rights. She moved that this resolution be put to vote. 

Mr. Moore said that during the late Presidential 
canvass, he heard more than once from the oldest mem- 
ber of Congress, that the straggle for freedom was bas- 
elon the equal rights of every human being. This 
strugg!e was based on the same principle. 

Mr. T. W. Hicetxson hoped that they should have 
more speaking from the floor and less from the platform 
than yesterday. It was positively trae that the Re- 
pibiican party was pledged to support the cause of 
Woman, as they had called upon women to support 
their cause. If there was any real Democratic party 
in the country, it must be in favor of Woman’s Rights, 
He was invited to speak in Montpelier by those who 
were endeavoring to obtain an appropriation from the 
Vermont Legislature for Kansas, and when he arrived 
there, the meeting was delayed a day, in order that the 
women of Montpelier might be notified and come to the 

meeting ; * for,’ said the originators of the movement, 
‘if we get the women in the galleries to respond to 
your speech, the Legislature can’t stand the double 
fire.’ He related some noble instances of womanly he- 
roism in Kansas, and offered the following resolution : 


vention adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After the re-reading of the resolutions, 


which women labored in the State of New York. They. 
complained that any hasband, dranken or otherwise, 
could rob his wife of -her earnings and her children. | 
When the wife died, the husband had by law the whole. 
of her property ; when the husband died, the wife. 
could get but one third of her husband’s estate. No’ 


man could hesitate to place woman on an equality with | 


; 


man, so far as these things were concerned, but he! 
thought that the right of suffrage was still clearer. | 
The basis of representation was, that government rest-| 
ed on the consent of the governed. It was a maxim | 
the worl: over, that every man, however ignorant, was | 
better quulified to make laws for himself than any oth-| 
er man, however wise, was to make laws for him. The | 
law should be made by those who had to obey it. From | 
two things women had been shut ont—business and | 
war, production and destruction. He thonght that if 
woman's right to engage in military affairs were con-! 
ceded, it would annihilate war. With regard to busi- 
pess, he demaniled that the unconscious legislation of 
public opinion should allow woman to engage in any 
business which she conhl engage in, and not sneer at! 
her. Halfthe marriages whish were now contracted | 
would not be, were women pecuniarily independent, | 
He did not advocate celibacy. He knew that a man} 
was but half a man until he was well and worthily! 
married. He believed that there was not a man or wo-! 
man among them who was not cripable of such a mar- 
riage, and they all knew how few such there were. If 
he believed that the command to wives to obey their 
| husbands was to be understood as the gentleman who 
| spoke of it this morning seemed to understand it, 
he should first of all command his wife never to obey 
him. 





Resolved, That the warm sympathies of this Conven-| 


tion are respectfully offered to those noble women in 
England who are struggling against wrongs even great- 
erthan those of American women, but the same in 
kind ; and we trust that they will follow out their de- 
mand in logical consistency, until they comprise the 
fall claim for the equality of the sexes before the law 

Mr. Higginson enlogized the principal asserters of 
Woman’s Rights in England. The English movement 
encountered greater obstacles than the American. 


English women had superb frames, magnificent muscles, | had been a few bright examples of female eminence in own property, then people would say that lawem 


they could speak three or four languages, but they had 
no views. He thanked God that he lived in a State 
where women had views. Manand Woman were one 
before God, and so long as Woman was a slave, Man 


was a despot ; so long as her education was partial, 


| Miss Susan B. Antnowny said that several gentlemen 
| had brought her donations. Two gentlemen from New 
| England had brought her $65 

A Woman said that when she was a child, her heart 
| hegan tostady this cause. When she went to the dis- 
trict school in the country, she remembered that when 
the trustee came to the examination, after it was over, 
| he complimented the boys, and told them that study 
| would open to them the avenues of wealth and fame, 
He then complimented the girls, and told them there 
| literature, She expected something more, but he sat 
{ down, and her heart sat down. If this were all, what 
hope was there in stady for her? She had heen made 
| to hesitate, not so much by Paul, as by the fact that 
| Christ selected none of his apostles from among women. 


Mun’s mast be partial ; and there was need of Woman's | The only argument which could be urged against it, 


Rights Conventions to save the reputation of the centu-| the physical weakness of woman, could have been re- 


ry in history. 


An Elderly Lady asked what was meant by female 


views? 
f Mr. Htagrxson would refer that to the women. 
: Mrs. Rose sail the English women did think, bat 
$ they had not the moral courage to express themselves 


moved by miraculous support from him. 
Dr, WeLtincron made some remarks, and the first 


The Paresipent then read a letter from Mrs. Antoi- 


three resolutions were adopted. 
inett L. Brown Blackwell, suggesting the appointment 


| of a committee to prepare a memorial to the Legisla- 


It was her good fortune in London to see not only some | tures of the States, asking for such changes as are de- 
} of the women who were well known, but some young. sirable in the legislation of the various States. 


women who were not yet known to America. 


petition to Parliament. 
yet represented. 





‘ 
* count its signers by tens of thousands. 
| the following resolution : — 
| 
{ 


{ 


of Imperial despotism, dare to tell the truth, 


; 


} Mrs. Rose said that she dared not name the lovers of 


Paris, and there were prisons there. 
' they could not publish in Paris ; 


| privately, 


it. When they spoke there of freedom, they were! 


obliged to look well to the windows and doors. 


' or revelation. 


| 


these who would resent the imputation of having any 
He believe:l, too, that there were Ro- 
man Catholics who were believers in Woman’s Rights. | 
Mrs, Antoinette Brown Blackwell had been spenling 
her time lately in ciphering woman’s rights out of the 
Bible, and she had done it as clearly as the clergymen 
For 
himself, he derived his ilea of woman’s rights from the 


religion at all. 


of the city ciphered out their respective religions. 


eternal laws of God. Was the gentleman answered ? 


The Gentleman thonght that he was not answered. 


He maintained that this claim of woman’s rights was 
peenliar to this age, and to a very small portion of the 


Now, if the claim were founded in nature, it 
ed. Mrs. Rose was then introduced. She said the claims 


world. 
would he found every where. It could not be found 


in nature, nor was it founded in nature, which requir- 


ed that woman should obey man. (Lond applause and 
He contended that the physical frame of wo- 
The men dictated her sphere, Her voice was fitted for the 


hisses. ) 


had made women for a particular purpose, and had 
given them powers for that. 


had heard. 


Mr. Hiceixeon said that there were ® good many 
races that did not know that two and two make four. 
According to the gentleman‘s idea of natural laws, 
therefore, it was not natural that two and two should 
make four. 

The Presipent answered the interrogatory of the 
young gentleman with the Golden Rule, and said, she 
believed that when Paul said there was no distinetion 
between Jew or Gentile, bond or free, male or female, 
he meant what he said. Whatever in the Bitle eon- 
flicts with the Gollen Rule, never came down from 
heaven. Then, as to nature, capacity indicated rights, 
The capacity to speak imlicated the right todo se. The 
gentl had spoken of the feebleness of woman’x 
voice. Why, all Earope had tistened with delight to 
Rachel and Jenny Lind. The Nova Scotian women wery 
voting for members of Parliament, and yet babies were 
born and dinners cooked there as well as elsewhere 
Among Quakers, women spoke in meetings, and neve) | 
promised to obey when they were married; and yer 





Miss | 
Smith, Miss Fox, daughter of the member of Partia-| to recommend to the women of the several States to 
ment, and Miss Parkes, were the prime movers in the | commence such movements. 
Bat in England, men were not_ liberty was, that every bedy and every class should 
If human rights were not recognized, | have the power to protect itself. 
of course it was difficult to secure the recognition of our Revolution was, no privileged class. 
woman’s rights, The ladies of England, ton, had to| ought to have that strength which could be derived | 
struggle against aristocratic prejudices, but they had! alone from the struggle to protect itself. 
some sympathizers among the titled ; and she thought | was that woman should have a fiell—that she should 
they would present a petition this winter, which should | have a right to try. Goethe had said, that if you 
She offered! planted an oxk in a flower-pot, one of two things would 


Resolved, That we also present our assurances of re- 
spect and esteem to the supporters and co-workers in 
the canse of Woman in Paris, the worthy successors of 
Pauline Roland and Jeanne Derouen, who, in the face 


They wrote, but 
they were obliged to. 
do that in Sardinia, and circulate their publications, 
Among the French women, there was a} 


A young Gentleman, with a very faint suspicion of 
‘vention should awaken in one woman an earnest pur-|) & mustache, wished Mr. Higginson to inform him wheth-| for women among men, Mia a ate call ong Masse om, 
pose to be a noble woman and to he herself, if it should | er the claim for woman’s rights was founded in nature) Were like beards—women and young men had none; 


Mr. Hiaotnson said that the Women’s Rights move- | 
ment comprised men and women of the widest range of 
opinion, from those who claim to be strict Calvinists to 


He had been led to these 
remarks by the rambling and desultory language he 


Mr. Wexnete Potiiips thought it would be better 
The essence of American 


The central idea of 
Every class 


| happen—either the oak would dwarf, or the flower-pot 
| must break. Let it brenk. He insisted on the right of 
| suffrage, as comprehending all other rights. 
‘the wealth of Wall street on the votes of women, and 
| Wall street men would feel the necessity of educating 
| women. Open to them the career of labor, and they 
| have the incentive to stady. One half the temptations 
before which man’s devotion to his ideal gave way 
| arose from his necessity of providing for helpless daugh- 
ters. 
| After some remarks from Lrceretia Mort, wh: 
(thought they should remonstrate and demand, rather 
than petition, a letter was read from Horace Greetey, 
| defining his position in regard to the movement, 


| A# The Convention then adjourned. 


7 EVENING SESSION, 
{ 


| dience was twice as large as during the day. 
Mr. T. W. Hiaaixson spoke of the lack of reverence 


Lessing, that a woman who thought, was like a man 
| whe put on rouge—ridiculous ; Maginn, that we liked 

to hear a few words of wit from a woman, jast as we 
liked a few words from a parrot, because it was unex- 

pected. Jf women wanted to know what men really 
| thought of the charms of the delicacy and ignorance 
which they-flittered, they must go, not to the ball-room 
or the parlor, but to the oyster-house or to some worse 
plice. There they would hear them jeer with their 
jeering companions at the folly they had puffed up by 
their flittery. It was not fragility of frame or mind 
that men reverence! in women, He continued to speak 
of the prejudice which women were obliged to encoun- 
ter, and the difficulties under which they Inbored 
During the latter portion of his remarks, a corps of 
rowdies in the galleries, who seemed to want to hear a 
woman, made a great deal of noise. 


of woman were educational, industrial, legal and polit- 
‘jeal. They claimed equality with men. The Declara- 
tion of Independence knew no sex. By it, all that 
they asked was granted in theory. If they compared 
‘woman's education in the present with that in the past, 
‘they would find grounds for rejoicing ; if they com- 


cause for exertion. The education of boys was by no 
means perfect, hut it was far superior to that of girls, 
She considered that there was no sphere higher than 
| the domestic. Mothers had charge of childhood in i's 
| most plastic state ; they ought to have all the advant. 
ages which education could give them, in their triple 
| duty of wife, sister and teacher. The erdeal to which 
Women are subjected hy a prejudiced pablic opinion, 
required far greater heroism than the Lattle-field. The 
yoang man, in addition to his literary education, re- 
ceived an industrial one. In the name of the purity 
and nature of » she d ded the same for wo 
man. What was the sphere which had been assigned 
her? Why, the kitchen, the needle, and the sehool- 
room. But even in the school-room, men received twice 
as much as women, and in the kitchen, what was con- 
sidered drudgery in a woman, and paid for at the rats 
of $610 $12 per month, was for a man considered » 
profession, and paid at the rate of $60 month. Whar 
was left for her but to sell herself for food and clothing 
either in matrimony or out of it : and it would requir: 
a wise head to determine which was the worse. Fron 
| childhood, the girl was brought up to believe that the 
Lend of her being was to answer the purpose of man. 





All he asked | 


Put half 


At 74, P. M., the Convention reivsembled. The au- 


a 
4 
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America had no precedent. The President proceeded far better be given to relai — 
to urge the adoption of the resolutions gracefully and From the right to earn aries 
persuasively, at considerable length, She said one) 
thing which may’be quoted ; ‘It is not in our stars, wife an equal share in the 
but in ourselves, that we are anderlings.’ 
Mr. Kryaspury, an elderly gentleman, urged that 
nature and revelation were harmonious, and the Con- ninth cousin, although she m ght h 


m these Yotaries , 
ty, they cam 

' AME ty 
to contro! it and dispose of jt, They , 
property ace } 
And when the man died 
which the law gave to her went 


married pair, Pat 
> tven the 9) 
at her death roy. . 
his ¢4 
me Ave am 
ter living. The laws of the country 
to her children, : 


~? 
Other re 
denied } 
wT + 
Good men Aid nor need ut 
, Nese | 
bad men should not have them, Woman m mm; 
Us! hy 


Mr. Hexry Buackweit spoke of the utility of dis- to be not only a wile, not only a mother, bat 
cussion, and the importance uf bringing up all possible teacher of her offspring, Intellect, virtue * % 
objections to feminine freedom. The current idea was! life, death, all recognized a sex. Wom Gale i, 
that these women were trying to unsex thenselves, to Dselem her humanity. Tell ber nor what p Pon 
obtain something which, if obtained, would be unen-| oF what Peter said. The rights of Woman } by aid, 
joyable by them. He reviewed the disabilities under: istence long before Petér or Side 


Paul lived or 
(Cheers and hisses.) Wrote 
Mrs. Lucretia Morr was nex: 


Assigned the a 


the President. She spoke of the Selly. dics A thy 
woman in the anti-slavery m shaadi! Pe bers by 
when Marin Edgeworth published hor gyro " a 
did not think it deeorous to put hey edits: hs, she 
page. She then spoke of the Apostotie ‘eas : title. 
of the general aspect of the evus; There : ey and 


riage relation, she said, in which the ina Fie 
~ *PGQbendenge oF 
nal, the : 


mutaal, and their obligations reciproeal, 





the hashand and wife would be 
i ependence 

: : She present 

the following resolution :— ib sre 


Resolved, That as the poor slave's alleged cons 
ment with his servile and cruel hendean sh 
the depth of his degradation, so the assertic Boal i 
gard to woman, that she has all the rig ha 

" ints 


only proves how far the restraints At disahj} 
. AOL disahj 

which she has been sul jected have remlered } 

a: 2 M Her 

sible to the blessings of true liberty, 


| Te. 
his sh 
, 


* lo 
sen. 


The revolution was adopted, 

The time and place of the next C 
referred to the Central Commitiee, 
meeting that day. 

The Presipext then said a few words 
like, for one six months, tog 


Onvention was then 
Which was to held 


. She uld 
ve the men the oeey 
the ocenpatio 
‘ pation 
of the fashionable women ; she yw; uld like for 1 , 
. 3 “8 Tor them to 
have to dress nine times a day, and ey chet d 
3 0 dos 


zs and 
cats, and wear long dresses, and then 


: 40 tell them that 
they had nothing to do with pablic airs and pee it 
. iS, and see then 
if they would be patient under it. Horace Gree} 

: les, in 
the leiter which had been read to them, had calls 


: ‘ ; at 
he did not think woman’s intellect cons) ; 
1) 10 man's He 


had. struggled bis way to greatness, fe epoke, and 
the great listened. Supipore he had been dl by hig 
mother, * Here is your brother hesite you, you ean | - 
no place in the great schoo! of ile ; 00 may pay tases 
but he shall make the laws.’ And if such a m neta 
of lead as that had weighed on his he art, all the while 
he was struggling to be somehady, did they think that 
he would have ever become what he was pow? She 
was glad that he had not had the trial, Whey history 


came to tell that in the year 1856, in New York, 
woman coull nor own her own earnings, or her own 
baby, and a Kansas Free-State man could not hold } . 
shers 
in New York and bordev-ruffians in Kansas were wy 
m ch alike then. 
some tracts which were for ave on the platiorm, and 


She concluded by recommending 


the Convention adjourned sine dir, 


AYER’S 
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Are curing the Sick to an extent never 
before known of any Medicine, 


INVALIDS, READ AND JUDGE FOR 


JULES HAUEL, Esq., the well-known perfumer, of Chestuat 
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Street. Philadelphia, whose choice products are found at almost 
| evty oilet, says, — 

“Ta happy to say of your Catuantic Pius, that I} 
' them a better family medicine for common use thar 


within my knowledge. Many of my friend 
benefits from them, and coincide with me in 
possess extraordinary virtues for drivin t 
the sick, They are not only effectual, but safe and pl 
taken — qualities which must make them valued by the pebl 
when they are known.” 

The venerable Chancellor WARDLAW, writes from Baltimor, 

15th April, 1854, — 









“De. J.C. Aver. Sir: I have taken your 
benefit, for the listlessness, languor, lows of a 
headache, which has of late years overtaken me in te 








A few doses of your Pills cured me. I have used y 
Pectoral many years in my family for coughs aud colds with > 
failing success. You make medicines which ewre, and | fel te 
pleasure to commend you for the good you have done ania 
doing.” ‘ 


JOUN F. BEATTY, Fsq., Sec. of the Penn. Railroad Co, sy,- 

“ Pa, R. RB. Office, Philadelphia, Dee. V3, Vs 

! “Sim: I take pleasure in adding my testimony to the 

of your medicines, having derived very material be 

use of both your Pectoral and Cathartic Pills, Tam _ never with 

out them in my family, nor shall I ever consent to be, whue ay 
means will procure them.” 


The widely renowned §. &. STEVENS, M. D., of Wentwor 

N. H., writes, — 

“Having used your Carnantic Pris in my 7 
from experience, that they are an invaluable 
of disordered functions of the liver, can 
tion, costiveness, and the great variety of 
they are a surer remedy than any other. 

urgative remedy is required, Io 
ills to the public, as superior t 
They are sure in their operation 
which make them an invaluable artic! 
for many years Known your Cherry Pectoral 
medicine in the world, and these Pills are in p 




















fectiy 
| 








| with scro’ ula in its worst form. and now, after twe rst 
| nd an -atold amount of suffering. have been completely | 

in a few weeks by your Pills. With what fe lings of ae 
| write, can only be imagined when you realize what Lhaves 
and how long. 

« Never until now have I been free from this 
| inmsome shape. At times it attacked my eyes, am 
| most blind, besides the unendurable pain; at —_ * “s 
| the scalp of my head. and destroyed my hair, and hw : a 
| tly bald all my days; somecimes it came out In my face, 
eee it for months a raw sore. 

“ About nine weeks ago 
Pills, and now am entirely free from the complaint. :; 
wll, my skin is fair, and my hair has commenced & 

wth ; all of which makes me feel already & ae w ‘ 

“ Hoping this statement may be the means of cop uy 
mation that shall do good to others, I am, with ever) 
of gratitude, Yours, &., MARTA RICK 


“T have known the above-named Maria Ricker from her 

ei 4 ly true : 

hood, and her statement is strictly 46) 5 yy 
Overseer of the Portsmouth Manufactur 


. ett, 
Cart. JOEL PRATT, of the ship Marion, writes from B 
20th April, 1854, — i Re BA 
* Your Pills have cured me from @ vilious atta ie 
from derangement of the Liver, which had hecome 
I had failed of any relief by my Pt an 
remedy Leonid try: but a few doses « f 
restored me to health. I have given 
worms, with the best effects. 


loathsome 


d made 
os 








a healthy 







SERVE, 
rat 












say #0.” 
Read this from the distinguished Solicitor of pin : 
whose brilliant abilities have made bin wee 
in this but the neighboring States. 


New Orleans, 


Supreme Coart, 
7 4 only 


5th April, We 
» voy that mye 
“Sm: Ihave great satisfaction in seurins oath medicines 
and family have been very much benefited by you ‘ange 
My wife was cured, two: years since, of & ret" 
cough, by your Cuxery Pect 
perfect health, My children ba 4 
attacks of the Influenza and Croup by It oe 
remedy for these complaints. Your ¢ ATHAP 
tirery cured me from a dyspe} 
grown upon me for some years 
stant, from the fac that I! 
Physicians which this section 
any of the numerous remedies I he 
“You seem to us, Doctor, like * | 
family, aud you may weil! suppose W 
Yours respectfully, 



















our” 
LEAVITT THAXT!S 
mi’ watt Sth, 1A 

« Senate Chamber. Ohi, AY™ ign oil 
“De. J.CpArer. Honored Sir: I bave mi have (A 
of the Carnarric Pais left me by ¥ ‘ 
cured by them of the dreadful Kbewme 
found me suffering. The first dc 
quent doses have entirely remove 
health now than for seme years 
to the effects of your CaTHantt: 








1 the disease. in 
e, which | attniee 





Pus 
Yours with ot roe B. wrrosll 
p : herw 
, pudiicly known Sh 
The above are al! from persons who ar 1 gents withet x 


these stale 


they reside, and who would not make ¢ 
thorongh conviction that they were true “ 
Unprincipled dealers may attempt i A. phedte uae Y 
pills, on which they make more profit. 
such counsellors. - 
me AYER, 


Prepared by Dr. J. €. 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
Sold by 
“ALF & C0... Bostot;s 
serena eravENS & CUSHING, 5 
BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 
H. H. HAY, Portland; 
J. N. MORTON & co., Cone 
And by all Droggists and Dealers ' 


ord, W. As 
seine ef 
Medici Ws 





totoy away an idle hour, or todo menial service for 





the pleasant faces of the Quaker men proved that ¢ 
were not henpecked. The gentleman need not be 








every widow iu this State, who bad @ child ‘between 


, 






n. What wonder was it that we sew along the street: 


were sent to iniriate the ichahitants of th: 


A COMMMILL« «- ees eceeercrerrr’” 





where. 
J. B. YERRINTON & so, 
, Bost0F 


eevee 





into che mysteries of rom dcivking, hao| 





po in New 
ty the tate 
Bogiand, s eaks m 
Jation, an jaads 
done such valiant « 
of New England, 
about the place o 
tions which are y 


‘Wherever Ne 
wherever the New 
self from bis orig 
richer soil—where 
tolerance, there w 
was hatred enget 

n-Politicians an 
Chedeere and the E 
manifested the bit 
ite hostility agains 
evidence of this a 
land and her a lies 
jn the vote of New 
ern and Southern | 
tions of Ohio. Mi 

settlers of New 

The fidelity to p 
Middle and Southe 
Jy assisted by the 
the Union. Henc 
Union will donb | 
the adopted citizens, 
to stem the torrent ¢ 
ance of the Uniun « 
impossibility ; ther 
against them is } 
their services—it | 
accept it as their 
be so well hated b 

New Englandisn 
not so much in thi 
date, ax in the col 
litical map of the 
course can be tri 
Foglandism in its 
country. New En 
than one idea ata 
ran into the groun 
spiritual despotist 
toleration for dis 
standard, on even 
t) instant religious 
tion. Though the 
ism—hae now beer 
the Divinity of ” 
essential, yet New 
sence not an iota. 
mount and exelus 
nind—and there i 


NICARAG 


The Richmond / 
Nicaragua, eviden 
tion in the Walker 
tated hy the great 
makes an earnest : 
ists of this countr: 
Walker, on the grc 
Nicaragua for slav 
United States. 1 
soil and climate of 
to slave labor, and 


‘This magnificer 
taken possession o 
and now offers to \ 
time when you has 
earth, What wil 
support him with | 
Wanted are men ¢ 
civil government, a 
mere not scores ¢ 
lives in idleness ar 
ture in Virginia ? 
let slip this glo 
Diggardlinese? 
Urged, it seeme - ti 
States, would oom 

tive champion 
one in the world. 
Fae the Southern 
UStasm 
bi dee tu the 

Here is somethir 

Tan to be added 


hon—here is th 
the whole of whic! 
ito the hands of | 
4, and it hehoove: 
Your portion of the 
"no easy task, | 


48 there js 
ext, it will « 








